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"Cumberland is destined to become one of the largest 
inland towns of America, 
arival of Pittsburg and Lowell." 
Horace Greeley, New York Tribune, 1849 


"At Cumberland, you leave the B&O railroad, and enter a 
single passenger car at the end of a long row of empty 
coal wagons, which are slowly dragged up a rocky pass 
beside a shallow stream into the coal regions of the 
Alleghenies." 

William Cullen Bryant, 

The Saturday Evening Post, 1845. 


Introduction 


Back in the day, the transportation options in Western Maryland 
and the Appalachians were fairly straightforward. Migrating herds 
of elk and bison took the paths of least resistance. The big animals 
had their recently born with them. The Native Americans found 
these paths and used them. So did the very first white explorers, 
the French and the English. Some of these migration paths are now 
interstates and rail lines. 


This book is about trains and railroads, canals and roads, and the 
industries that relied on them. It spans more than a 265 year period, 
from 1854 through the current day. The discussion is centered 
geographically on the City of Cumberland, Maryland, in Allegany 
County, near the western end of the State. Cumberland is called the 
Queen City of the Alleghenies. This discussion does not focus on 
the equipment or operations of any one particular railroad. Many 
different forms of locomotion are discussed. Why Cumberland? 
Besides being my home town, the answer is found by looking at a 
topological map. There are many ways into the town. In the early 
19th century, on the way from the Eastern seaboard to the Ohio 


River, there were not too many choices. The routes had already 
been surveyed, in part by a young Virginian in the employ of Lord 
Fairfax. His name was George Washington, and he would figure 
prominently in the history of the region, and the country. Heading 
west from Cumberland, the choices were to continue to follow the 
Potomac River Valley to the south, or to use the natural gateway of 
the Narrows, and the water level route of Wills Creek. The 
National Road, built in 1807 pushed over the mountains, but the 
resultant grades limited the weight of the freight traffic that could 
be carried, and the traveling speed The choices delineated by 
Washington and other early surveyors and explorers are as valid 
today as when they were made. 


West of Cumberland, along the Potomac, Westernport and 
Piedmont, became a logical target for connection with the Georges 
Creek region. One of the two proposed paths for the canal 
westward from Cumberland to the Ohio River would have passed 
through Westernport. Unfortunately, the Canal Company ran out of 
money, and stopped at Cumberland. Before then, the Georges 
Creek Coal & Iron Company had connected the iron furnace and 
mines at Lonaconing via rail line to Westernport and Piedmont. 
They produced wrought iron dowels used in the canal lock 
construction. The B&O reached Piedmont in July 1851. 


Just as important as moving physical goods is moving information. 
In Washington's day, information in the form of a written letter 
would travel at the speed of horse. In fact, this method would be in 
use for a long time. In 1846, Redding Bunting carried the message 
of President Polk regarding the outbreak of the Mexican war from 
Cumberland over the steepest part of the National Road to 
Wheeling, Virginia (later WV), a distance of 131 miles, in only 
twelve hours. Why is Wheeling important? From there, you can 
get to New Orleans on a steamboat. The telegraph finally reached 
Cumberland in 1854. Now we have the Internet, and assume 
world-wide instant communication. 


We can't just talk about the railroads, without including their 
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competitors, the Canal, and the freight wagons and stage coaches. 
This book primarily covers the City of Cumberland, but stretches 
stretch out to some areas in Allegany County as well. 


It was on the Fourth of July in 1828 that both the Baltimore & 
Ohio (B&O) Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio (C&O) Canal 
began building westward from the seaboard to the Ohio River. The 
geography dictated an intermediate goal of Cumberland, Maryland. 
The B&O reached Cumberland in 1842; the Canal came in 1850. 
The canal represented proven European technology, and the 
railroad was a more speculative venture. Coal was not intended to 
be the major cargo, but the black gold from the rich fields around 
Eckhart and the Georges Creek Big Vein in Western Maryland 
quickly became the dominant freight for both the canal and the 
railroad. 


If you stand at the south side of the Western Maryland Scenic 
Railway station, down near the Employee's in World War One 
Memorial is placed, you can see three major transportation 
systems. You are beside the Western Maryland tracks, and can see, 
to the left, the tracks of the B&O Railroad. The C&O Canal 
stretches out to Washington, D. C. from the low area to the left, 
which was the loading and turning area for the boats. Above you is 
Interstate-68, a descendant of the Cumberland Road, and the 
National Road. Wills Creek is to the left, flowing into the Potomac 
River. Walk over the Creek to Georges Washington's Headquarters, 
and a little further to “the Blue Bridge.” There is a plaque for the 
beginning of the National Road. Before all of that, when Fort 
Cumberland marked the boundary between the British Colonies 
and French Canada, a military road had been built from the Port of 
Alexandria, Colony of Virginia, to Fort Cumberland. General 
Braddock constructed a road further west as his military expedition 
went toward Fort Duquesne in present day Pittsburgh. That's a nice 
place to visit as well. 


In Cumberland, the main drag is named Baltimore Street, and runs 
east-west. The B&O railroad crosses to the east, and the Western 
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Maryland Railroad to the west. It was said that its a bad idea to rob 
a bank in Cumberland, because you might not be able to get over 
the tracks at either end. 


There were 3 choices to move heavy freight east from Cumberland 
before the Civil War. Freight wagons on the national road took 2-3 
days, with each wagon carrying 3-5 tons. The traffic slowed in 
winter. The National Road was funded by the Federal government. 
Tolls were charged by the State for road maintenance. Stage 
coaches provided personal transportation on the road, and carried 
the mail. 


By canal boat, the journey took 5 days with 120 tons of cargo. A 
typical canal boat was 14 1/2 feet wide and 92 feet long. The 
rudder could be swung up so the boat would fit in the lock. A boat 
would draw 4.5 feet of water. The canal shut down in winter, when 
it froze. The company was private, funded by bonds issued to 
States, municipalities and individuals, but later acquired by the 
B&O Railroad. The canal usually had the lowest shipping rate, and 
was ideal for time-insensitive bulk freight such as coal. However, 
when the demand for coal peaked in the winter, the canal was not 
unusable. The train ran year-round. 


Author 


Mr. Stakem, a native of Cumberland, is the Historian for the 
Western Maryland Chapter, National Railway Historical Society, 
and a member of the Mt. Savage Historical Society, Council of the 
Alleghenies, Preservation Society of Allegany County (MD), C&O 
Canal Historical Society, Mountain State Railroad & Logging 
Historical Association (WV), ad the Western Maryland Railway 
Historical Society (Union Bridge, MD). 


He has degrees in Electrical Engineering, Applied Physics, and 
Computer Science. He teaches for the Johns Hopkins University, 
Whiting School of Engineering. He has worked with numerous 
NASA Centers and space missions since 1971. 


A Short Cumberland History 


Cumberland, Maryland, the seat of Allegany County, is not unlike 
hundreds of similar sized cities across the United States. The 
history of the region tracks the history of the nation, in microcosm. 
The earliest European explorers visited the location where Will's 
Creek enters the Potomac River around 1728. Native American 
villages had occupied the site for some time. The map from Lord 
Fairfax's expedition of 1736 shows the area with an abandoned 
native village. Thomas Cresap established a settlement east of this 
area in 1740. The Ohio Company built a storehouse there around 
1750, for trade with the Indians. The storehouse was just across the 
Potomac river from the future site of the Town of Cumberland, 
located in what is now Ridgeley, WV. The Potomac defines the 
southern boundary of Maryland. Following is a timeline that you 
can refer back to, as events unfold. 


Timeline 


150,000,000 BC Will's Creek working on forming the Narrows. 


1754-63 
1754 


1754 
1755 


1755, July 
1767 
1783 
1787 
1789 
1794 


1818 
1828 


1829 
1837 


1840 
1842 
1844 


1845 
1846 
1849 
1849-51 
1850 


Seven Years War in Europe. 

Fort ordered built by Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia at Will’s Creek and Potomac River 

Fort Mount Pleasant garrisoned with militia. 
Braddock and his troops arrive from Alexandria, 
Colony of Virginia. 

Braddock expedition against Fort Duquesne; 
renames Fort Cumberland. 

Mason-Dixon survey defines the boundary between 
Maryland &Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Beall has a town laid out on the west side 
of Will's Creek. 

City of Cumberland chartered. 

Allegany County founded in Western Maryland. 
Last military use of Fort Cumberland, Washington 
review of troops for the Whiskey Rebellion. 
Cumberland incorporated. 

Both B&O railroad and C&O canal broke ground 
and headed west. 

Rainhill Trials in England established the feasibility 
of steam railroads. 

Blast furnace operating in Lonaconing; Telegraph 
patented in US 

Log Courthouse on Prospect Square torn down. 
First train arrives in Cumberland, from Baltimore. 
First iron rail manufactured in U.S. made in Mt. 
Savage. 

Mount Savage Railroad reaches Cumberland. 
Eckhart Railroad Built. 

Allegany Academy built on site of Log Courthouse. 
Viaduct constructed by B&O. 

C&P railroad chartered; C&O Canal reaches 
Cumberland. Decision made not to go farther west. 


1851 


1851 


1853 
1861 
1876 
1866 
1867 


1870 
1880 


1884 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1892 
1893 


1901 
1905 
1906 
1912 


1912 
1917 
1924 


1936 


1944 
1953 
1958 
1971 
1975 
1980 


Emmanuel Episcopal Church built on grounds of 
Fort Cumberland. 

Railroad construction forces moving the contents of 
the Fort Cumberland cemetery to Rose Hill. 

B&O reaches Wheeling on the Ohio River. 

Pony Express superseded by telegraph 

Bell patent issued for telephone 

Davis coal railroad chartered in WV. 

City donates land to B&O for an iron facility. Davis' 
railroad reaches Cumberland 

rolling mill in operation 

Millholland House built behind Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church near Fort Cumberland's well. 
Georges Creek and Cumberland RR 

GC&C Roundhouse built. 

Rolling mill closed. 

Green Ridge Rail Road. 

B&O South Cumberland Shops open 

Allegany Courthouse built on parade grounds of 
Fort Cumberland. 

ND Tower at Viaduct junction opened. 

Mertens boat yard, for C&O Canal. 

Footer's Dye Works built. WM Station built. 
Masonic Temple built on Fort grounds, adjacent to 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

WM Connellsvuille (PA) extension. 

Kelly Springfield, and Celanese Factorys built. 
Worst Potomac floods in 35 years. The ruined C&O 
Canal shut down permanently. 

last run of Pennsy service to Bedford from WM 
station. 

C&P absorbed into WM 

last run of WM passenger service. 

last WEM passenger service. 

last run of B&O's Capital Limited. 

end of WM Railway. 

CSX formed. 
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1989 Allegany Central tourist railroad out of WM station. 


1992 150" anniversary of B&O. Railfest in Cumberland 
1993 CSX Cumberland Coal Business unit formed. 
1997 B&O's ND signal tower is torn down. 


Braddocks's Expedition 


Braddock's expedition through what was to become Cumberland 
was just one part of a massive British offensive against the French 
in North America that summer. As commander-in-chief of the 
British Army in America, General Braddock led the main thrust 
against the Ohio Country with a column some 2,100 strong. 
Braddock's command consisted of two regular line regiments, the 
44th and 48th with about 1,350 men, some 500 regular soldiers and 
militiamen from several British American colonies, and artillery, 
medical, and other support troops. With these men Braddock 
expected to seize Fort Duquesne easily, and then push on to 
capture a series of French forts, eventually reaching Fort Niagara. 
George Washington, then just 23, knew the territory and served as 
a volunteer aide-de-camp to General Braddock. Braddock's Chief 
of Scouts was Lieutenant John Fraser of the Virginia Regiment, 
who owned land at Turtle Creek and who had previously served as 
Second-in-Command at Fort Prince George at the confluence of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, the site of Fort Duquesne 
by the time of the Braddock Expedition, and who had been at Fort 
Necessity. 


The City got its name from the fort. Originally, the militia that built 
it named it Fort Mount Pleasant. In what could have been a good 
career move, Braddock re-named it after his boss, the Duke of 
Cumberland. 


Setting out from Fort Cumberland on May 29, 1755, the expedition 
faced an enormous logistical challenge: moving a large body of 
men with equipment, provisions, and siege cannon, across the 
densely wooded Allegheny Mountains and into western 
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Pennsylvania, a journey of about 110 miles. Braddock had received 
important assistance from Benjamin Franklin, who helped procure 
wagons and supplies for the expedition. Among the wagoners were 
two young men who would later become legends of American 
history: Daniel Boone and Daniel Morgan. Other members of the 
expedition included Thomas Gage; Charles Lee, future American 
president George Washington, and future general Horatio Gates. 


To make a long story short, the attack went very badly, Braddock 
himself was killed, and few of the men made it back to Fort 
Cumberland as best they could. Of the approximately 1,300 men 
Braddock had led into battle, 456 were killed and 422 wounded. 
The retreating troops burned some 150 wagons, and buried the 
artillery, before heading back to the relative safety of the Fort. 
Leaving militia to hold the Fort, the regular troops were pulled 
back to the safety of Philadelphia. Legend has it the Army payroll, 
in gold, was buried as well. 


So we have the Royal Engineers to thank for the first “road” 
beyond Cumberland. It extended from the Port of Alexandria in the 
Colony of Virginia, to the Forks of the Ohio, today's Pittsburgh, 
PA. 


The Potomac River was never much for reliable transportation. 
Going upstream was basically impossible. Downstream, the water 
level varied wildly depending on season. Raw materials such as 
lumber and coal could go downstream, but finished goods and 
needed supplies had a hard time reaching the “Queen City of the 
Alleghenies.” Technology came to the rescue, with a canal and 
numerous railroads. 


Transportation 


Cumberland was predestined by geography to become a 
transportation nexus, where various rail lines, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio (C&O) canal, and the National Road would come together. 
The Baltimore & Ohio (B&O) Railroad’s concept was to push 
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westward quickly to tap the lucrative grain trade of the Ohio 
Valley. Cumberland was just an intermediate goal. The coal fields 
of the nearby Georges Creek Region proved a powerful traffic 
source that continues to today. Local industries thrived, serving not 
only the transportation needs, but providing export goods to world 
markets. These industries also shaped and defined the region’s 
railroads. The B&O was built with imported British rail. The first 
iron rail manufactured in the United States was rolled at Mt. 
Savage, a few miles from Cumberland. Also at Mt. Savage, the 
shops of the C&P railroad would later turn out steam engines for 
their own use, and for sales to other lines. 


In the early 19th century, the Western Maryland region had vast 
natural resources of agricultural materials, coal, iron, fire clay, and 
wood. The problem was, there was no practical way to get these 
materials to the markets along the seaboard. This situation was 
recognized by a surveyor in the employ of Lord Fairfax, George 
Washington. He not only went on to become President, but worked 
on improvements to navigation on the Potomac River. However, 
the first transportation project that touched the western part of the 
state was the National (or, Cumberland) Road, begun under 
President Jefferson. This followed the Indian trails, and parts of 
Braddock's military road. However, its capacity for handling heavy 
freight was limited. 


Maryland was no different than the rest of the country or the 
world, and provided a microcosm of what was happening at large. 
Maryland ranges from seaports with access to the Atlantic via the 
Chesapeake Bay on the east, to mountains at the west. Travel less 
than 100 miles west from the bay, and the terrain changes 
drastically, to the north-south running Appalachians, which present 
a barrier to traffic. The Port of Baltimore was in competition with 
Philadelphia, New York, and other port city’s along the Atlantic 
seaboard, to connect with the rest of the country past the 
Appalachians. There was a a vast network of navigable north-south 
water routes, the Ohio leading to the Mississippi. In the early 19" 
century, canals were being pushed westward, and the possibility of 
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railroads was being explored. President Jefferson kicked off a 
program of “internal improvement” when the Federally funded 
National Road headed west from Cumberland in 1811. The B&O 
Railroad started building toward the Ohio River in 1828. On the 
very same day, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal started westward 
from the industrial enclave and port of Georgetown. The 
importance of transportation was recognized by the Federal 
Government, the States, and entrepreneurs. 


The present day Emmanuel Episcopal Church is located on the 
grounds of Fort Cumberland. That's just across the street from the 
Scenic Railroad station. The Fort extended westward, a space now 
occupied by the Millholland House, the Rectory for the church. 
About the only thing remaining is the Fort's well, now clogged and 
capped. There are some tunnels under the church, usually open for 
tours at the Cumberland Heritage Days Festival in early June. 


The telegraph reached town in 1854. During the Civil War, the City 
was garrisoned by Union Troops. A bored Union General, Lew 
Wallace, penned the epic novel Ben Hur while serving there. The 
town did surrender to Confederate troops, when the Union troops 
were redeployed to New Creek (Keyser). There was a military 
hospital nearby in Clarysville. In a dramatic but inconsequential 
action McNeill's Raiders kidnapped Union Generals Kelley & 
Crook from their hotel in Cumberland near the end of the war. 


The B&O built the Queen City Hotel in 1872. The railroad and the 
shops, including the rolling mill, were major employers. The 
spectacular Academic of Music, housing city offices and a farmers 
market, was built in 1876, but burned in 1910. 


During the period 1890 to 1930, the population of the City tripled. 
The railroads and local industry provided a steady, dependable 


employment base, and immigrants flocked to the region. 


On top of Will's Mountain, the Will's Mountain Inn provided a 
spectacular vacation resort. It was later converted to a sanatorium, 
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then a factory, but burned a few years ago, a victim of arson. 


Major manufacturing employers in the Cumberland area included 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, set up in 1917, the Celanese 
Corporation, Footer's Dye Works, several breweries and bakeries, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass' Float Plant, Allegany Ballistics Laboratory, 
and the nearby Westvaco Papermill. All of these relied on the 
railroads for shipping raw material and finished product. 


The canal company is out of business, and the old canal towpath 
today is used by hikers and bikers. The canal is preserved as a 
National Park, thanks to the efforts of Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas and many others. The B&O route is still in 
daily use for both passenger trains and heavy freight, now owned 
by CSX Corporation. The National Road still exists, but has mostly 
been superseded by an Interstate. Both canal and railroad, along 
with the National Road, formed part of the important Trans- 
Appalachian transportation system, and all were, in 19th century 
terms, Methods of Internal Communications. 
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Cumberland as a Transportation Nexus 


In 1828, and through the 1830's, passengers walked, road horses, 
or took the various stage lines over the Cumberland Road or the 
National Road. Freight moved by heavy wagon, or down the 
Potomac in flat bottom boats at limited times of the year. There 
was no practical way to return the boats upriver; rather they were 
sold for their wood in Georgetown and Alexandria. When the B&O 
started building the railroad, it was not at all clear what was the 
best motive power -- horses or steam engines. This would be 
decided later in favor of the steam engine at the Rainhill Trials, in 
England in the Fall of 1829. 


In the late 1820's, Allegany County represented the unlimited 
potential of the frontier, and the canal and the railroad were 
coming. This point was not lost on the early entrepreneurs of the 
region. Both railroad and canal would pass through the town on 
their way west, and both would provide an avenue for 
transportation of goods -- and to make a profit, if not a fortune. 


The earliest railroads in Allegany County were constructed by the 
coal mining and iron producing companies. They were built of 
necessity to move products to market. From the extraction or 
production site to the railhead or the canal terminus, the railroads 
were the Eckhart, built in 1846 by the Maryland Mining Company, 
the Georges Creek, built in 1853 by the Georges Creek Coal & 
Iron Co., and the Mt. Savage Rail Road, built by the Mt. Savage 
Coal & Iron Co. in 1845. 


Cumberland served as an intermodal point, as coal from west of 
Cumberland came by the various shortline railroads to the B&O 
for shipment to Baltimore by rail, and to the wharfs of the C&O 
Canal, for trans-shipment to Washington, D. C. The Lynn Wharf, 
and the Potomac River Wharfs were early intermodal terminals 
between land-based and water based transportation systems. The 
Mount Savage Rail Road reportedly built one in 1850. The 1923 
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ICC valuation docket for the C&P gives the construction date for 
the concrete wharf as 1917. The B&O provided access for the C&P 
to reach the Canal Wharf, charging a tonnage tariff for this access. 
Other wharfs provided access to canal boats in Will’s Creek. 


The Mount Savage Rail Road built its boat wharf along Will’s 
Creek, on the property of the Canal Basin Company. The area had 
been used for years for coal delivery. The earliest pre-canal 
activity involved coal arriving in horse-drawn wagons on the 
National Road, and dumped on the ground. There were a series of 
wharfs where flat-bottomed river boats could be tied up, and 
loaded by hand. These boats could reach Georgetown when the 
river level was right; especially, in the Spring. As the canal 
proceeded westward, these boats could enter the canal via river 
locks and inlets until the westernmost point was completed, and 
use that pathway to continue their trip to Georgetown. 


The Potomac Wharf Branch of the Eckhart Rail Road was built by 
the Maryland Mining Company between 1846 and 1850, as an 
extension to their railroad. This allowed coal delivery by rail to the 
Potomac Wharf in the Potomac River, upstream of the entry point 
of Will’s Creek. The wharf was built by John Galloway Lynn, a 
Cumberland businessman. His heirs sold this facility to the 
Maryland Mining Company. 


The Lynn’s were a prominent 18th century Maryland family. 
Lynn’s father had moved to Cumberland, building a substantial 
brick house on the West Side known as Rose Hill. In 1849, Lynn 
and the Mount Savage Rail Road incorporated the Cumberland 
and Pittsburg (sic) Rail Road Company. Their eyes were on the 
grade over the Alleghenies, but nothing seems to have come of the 
venture. Lynn was also an incorporater of the Lulworth Iron 
Company in Maryland, active at Mount Savage. 


According to noted rail historian and photographer William P. 
Price, the rail siding was one thousand feet long, extending from 


present day Kelly Blvd. around to the mouth of Will’s Creek. The 
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Potomac Wharf was listed on the C&P's Interstate Commerce 
Commission valuation sheets in 1918, although it is doubtful it 
was in use at that time. Coal loading was probably done by side- 
dumping coal from rail cars through chutes directly into the canal 
boats. Much easier than shoveling. 


The best and final approach to coal loading was the canal wharfs, 
along the canal to the east of the Potomac and Will’s Creek, the 
current location of CanalPlace. The construction of the flood 
control channel for Will’s Creek has drastically altered the 
landscape in this area. The wooden Canal wharf allowed a railcar 
of coal to be dumped directly down into a canal boat. The facility 
was only strong enough for one carload of coal, and locomotives 
were not allowed on the structure. A horse pulled the car to the 
proper location. Why a horse and not a mule is not recorded. The 
loading process was in a first come, first served type of 
arrangement, depending on how well you knew the wharf master 
and coal brokers. Boats were also re-provisioned and necessary 
repairs and veterinary services were available for the boat’s motive 
power at the Canal Basin. 


After 1850, the canal offered lower prices for coal transportation 
than the railroad, and provided the most direct, although not the 
quickest path to the Washington, D.C. area. Trains from 
Cumberland to Baltimore typically took 10 hours, where a canal 
boat trip from Cumberland to Georgetown was 5 days. Coal is not 
a time-critical commodity. Coal flowed into Cumberland from the 
Georges Creek and Eckhart mines over a series of short line 
railroads, eventually consolidated into the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad by 1870. To get to the canal loading 
wharves, the C&P had to cross B&O tracks. The B&O extracted a 
toll for this passage. 


.A typical canal boat held 120 tons of bulk cargo. Railroad cars of 
the time would hold 10 tons, so a dozen cars would be loaded into 
one boat. Modern coal cars are typically of 100 ton's capacity. Coal 
was used in industry, and home heating in citys such as Baltimore, 
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which had used up most of its nearby trees. 


Although they are often portrayed as antagonists, the canal and the 
railroads cooperated in moving the black gold of the Cumberland 
region to the insatiable markets of the Eastern seaboard. Before the 
canal was completed to Cumberland, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad took coal from Cumberland to Williamsport for trans- 
loading onto canal boats. 


The same can't always be said or cooperation among the railroads. 
Not to be confused with the earlier Georges Creek Rail Road, the 
Georges Creek and Cumberland was built out of the competition 
that smaller coal companies had with Consolidation Coal's captive 
hauler, the Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 


The Georges Creek & Cumberland Railroad was the child of two 
mining companies, the Maryland Coal Company, and the American 
Coal Company. In the Georges Creek Coal Region of Allegany 
County in the 1870's, the transportation monopoly was controlled 
by the Cumberland & Pennsylvania (C&P) Railroad, which was 
owned by the Consolidation Coal Company. Rival companies 
could not get competitive rates to move their coal from the mines 
to the B&O and the canal. The solution was two-fold: build a 
second railroad, and involve the B&O’s rival, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The GC&C was born out of controversy and competition with the 
C&P, and this climate of anti-cooperation continued. The GC&C 
had to fight its way past the C&P into Cumberland, and then fight 
for the right to reach the canal over B&O trackage. The first fight 
was at the west end of Cumberland at the Narrows, an area known 
as City Junction. The GC&C had to cross the C&P's Potomac 
Wharf Branch, which was there first. The Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Maryland line had been built from the Pennsylvania state line to 
the west side of the Narrows. It was their intent to continue down 
the north side of the Narrows, along with the C&P and B&O 
mains, to Cumberland. The C&P persuaded the other road to 
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bridge Will's Creek, and continue down the south side of the 
Narrows, then cross the C&P's Potomac Wharf Branch at City 
Junction. 


National Road 


The Baltimore to Cumberland section of the road was designated 
the Baltimore National Pike. It combined several existing turnpikes 
such as the Baltimore and Fredericktowne Pike, the Hagerstown 
and Boonsboro Turnpike, and the Cumberland Turnpike. Local 
banks financed the pikes, which became known as the Bank Road. 
The Canal was a private effort, but raised money from the State of 
Maryland and the City of Baltimore. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was also a private effort, that also raised funds from the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, and the City of Baltimore. The 
National Road was needed for internal improvements (we would 
say, infrastructure) for the country. It was financed by the Federal 
Government, and maintenance was left to the States. They were 
allowed to charge tolls for this purpose. 


Today, you can drive to Ohio on the National Road, now Route 40, 
from Cumberland. Start out on Alt 40 through the Narrows and 
head west. This is not the Interstate, I-68. Along the way there are 
extant Toll Houses from the original road. 


As you go west through the Narrows, notice the track to the left, 
the old Western Maryland line, now used by the tourist railroad. It 
will cross over the road on a trestle bridge at the west end. The 
B&O lines, now CSX, are on the right, or north side. They head up 
to Pittsburgh. Will's Creek flows through the pass, still eroding a 
deeper gorge. It's a slow process. But before you get to the trestle 
bridge at he west end, there were two more rail bridges, since 
removed. There was another trestle bridge crossing Will's Creek, 
and winding around the Mountain. This was for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Maryland, with the co-operation of the Western 
Maryland. Crossing Braddock's Run, which empties into Will's 
Creek just before the big trestle bridge, was the Cumberland & 
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Pennsylvania's iconic triple arch brick bridge. It was removed to 
prevent flood debris collecting at the bridge. 


There were two railroads going up towards Eckhart. The Eckhart 
Railroad was on the right, with the Georges Creek and Cumberland 
(later absorbed into the WM) on the left. The Eckhart Branch went 
to mines near its namesake city which is just before Frostburg. The 
GC&C split off to the left at the current Interstate Bridge, and 
continued down the Georges Creek, to haul coal back to 
Cumberland. 


The Braddock road still exists in some places. Route 40 follows 
portions of the road, and other sections are lost in the woods. 
Starting out in Cumberland, use Route 40, not alt 40, from Greene 
Street, at the west end of Town. That will take you up Haystack 
Mountain. It's steep, but if you're not hauling siege cannon to 
Pittsburgh, you should be ok. 


C&O Canal 


At Cumberland, the Canal reached its western portal. This wasn't 
its intended stopping point, but the company was in money trouble. 
The section to Pittsburgh was going to take a lot of time and be 
even more expensive. There, numerous short line railroads fed coal 
to the canal boats. Also, boat yards provided new construction and 
repairs. In the 1860's, a boat would sell for $1500. These facilities 
were all clustered around the turning basin. Provisioners equipped 
families for the week’s trip down to Georgetown. Cement was also 
shipped from Cumberland for canal construction, from quarries 
along Will’s Mountain, the north side of the Narrows. 


The canal was an Intermodal transportation node, before that term 
was coined. Coal reached the Cumberland terminus by railroad, 
where it was loaded into the canal boats. And, speaking of hedging 
your bets, the Roundtop Cement facility downstream had both 
canal and rail access for shipment of their products. 
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Passengers could travel on packet boats on the Canal, but this was 
a slow option, especially upstream. Some steam packet boats were 
developed, including the iron-hulled Maryland, in service in 1876. 
Steam powered freight boats were also in service, but were not 
widely used, due to the space the engine took away from cargo. 


The boat captain and his family would live aboard the boat. After 
the canal was closed for the winter, the family would still live on 
the boat parked at Cumberland, Williamsport, or other locations. A 
canal boat would cost $350, and most were built in Cumberland. 
The locks were operated by a lock-keeper who lived with his 
family in an adjacent house. The canal was operating 24x7. You 
could choose to tie up at the side of the canal opposite the tow- 
path, or just keep going. Families with a lot of older children could 
choose this option. Multiple mule teams were accommodated on 
the boat. 


In the early years, the canal boats were owned by the captain, or an 
industrialist might own and lease out a number of boats. The coal 
company's also owned boats, as well as wharf facilities at 
Georgetown and Alexandria. Some coal company's also owned a 
series of sailing and steam ships to transport coal to New England. 
The Big company's, then, were involved not only in the production 
but the transportation of the raw material. During 1852 the 
Cumberland Coal & Iron Company invested in canal boats starting 
with an initial purchase of 31 boats, then increased their fleet to 68 
boats in 1856. Borden Mining Company initially bought 8 boats 
but later sold them in 1852. The other coal companies never had 
more then 4 boats in this time period. A peak of some 500 boats 
were registered on the C&O Canal. Later, the Canal Towage 
Company took over operations, and all boats were company 
property. This marked the end of independent owner-operators on 
the canal. Boat Captains became employees. 


Boatyards 
Most C&O Canal boats were made in Cumberland. In the 1880's 
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we see seven firms involved in the construction and maintenance 
of canal boats. The basin area first contained William Ward's 
boatyard until 1853. It then became Weld's. In 1884, it became 
Weld & Sheridan. Other firms included Doener and Bender, 
William Young, the Consolidation Coal Company, R. and M. 
Coulehan, and Isaac Gruber. 


The Weld & Sheridan Boat Building and Repair Yard (1884-92) 
was located where the current Crescent Lawn area is today, with 
the re-watered section of the canal. The lay of the land is very 
different than it was when the boat yard was active. The 1950's 
flood control project in Will's Creek by the Army Corps of 
Engineers made major changes to the area. A downstream dam in 
the Potomac was blown in 1954 to lower the water levels, and 
Will's Creek was channelized. The canal basin had been unused for 
many years, before being filled in, in the 1920's and 30's. 


A boat cost about $350 in labor, a good boat-wright making $3.00 
per day on 1880. C&O canal boats were constructed using oak for 
structural members, and pine for decking and planking. Square 
beams were joined with butt joints. Composite beams for the bow 
and stern allowed for the curves. The C&O Canal boats were 
unique. It was standard practice that canal companies had their 
own unique boat design. 


The basin area was subjected to an archaeological excavation some 
years ago. The facilities uncovered during the excavation included 
a saw pit and a marine railway. Multiple intact canal boats were 
found buried in the area, lying parallel to each other. At least seven 
boats were found. The money to recover and preserve these was 
not available, so they were re-buried. 


The Mertens boatyards in Cumberland were major construction 
and repair yards for the many canal boats. They required a constant 
source of wood, and this was provided by the Mertens sawmill in 
Oldtown. This was in turn fed by the Mertens forestry holding on 
Green Ridge. Logs came down to the Potomac River on the Green 
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Ridge Railroad, a Mertens-owned narrow gauge shortline railroad, 
using locomotives built by T.H. Paul & Sons in Frostburg, Md. The 
lumber was hauled into Cumberland on the B&O Railroad, or on 
the canal boats heading back upstream. The site is now called 
CanalPlace, and is located behind the Western Maryland Station. 
The Creasant Lawn Archaeological District is located within 
CanalPlace, and is Maryland's first Certified Heritage area. The 
Merten's boatyard operated until around 1905. 


The Western Maryland Railway Station was built near the location 
of the canal basin in 1906 and this also impacted the facilities and 
layout of the canal. Later construction of the Footer's Dye works 
also changed the land. The business was founded in the 1870's, 
and became the largest business of its kind in the country by the 
turn of the century. The dye works dumped their waste water into 
the canal basin. Footer received shipments by train for cleaning 
and repairing. He had his own set of wagons to meet the B&O 
train, at the other end of town. A single building of the Footer 
Complex survives at CanalPlace, now converted to Condo's. 


The best and final approach to coal loading was the canal wharfs, 
along the canal to the east of the Potomac and Will’s Creek, the 
current location of CanalPlace. The construction of the flood 
control channel for Will’s Creek drastically altered the landscape 
in this area. Mules were for sale. There were also a few saloons... 


Traffic Analysis 


Way bill records remain from the Canal Company regarding tariffs 
collected on cargo. These give us an insight on the types of freight 
that moved upstream and downstream. Just as with any 
transportation system, it is more efficient to move cargo in both 
directions. But, you can't haul wheat in a boat that just hauled coal 
in bulk. You can't haul dry cement in a leaky boat anyway. We 
have to distinguish between water-insensitive bulk cargo like 
limestone, ore, or coal, and water-sensitive cargo such as grain and 
cement. We would expect to find thriving cooperage works at both 
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end of the canal. That requires carpenters to build the staves and 
ends, and a blacksmith to make the hoops. 


Generally, upstream cargo was less than 10% of the downstream 
cargo. What moved downstream was raw materials. What moved 
upstream was finished goods. Thus, the manufacturing centers and 
centers of distribution were downstream (Alexandria, 
Georgetown), and the upstream locations were centers of 
production of raw materials (coal, agricultural). But, the Industrial 
Revolution moved westward as well. It was not unnoticed that it 
was, in the long run, cheaper to move the centers of production 
closer to the source of materials (and power). This was because it 
was more economical to ship manufactured goods than raw 
materials. This worked as long as cargo flowed downstream to 
distribution centers along the Atlantic seacoast. But, the country 
was growing. More goods were required west of the Alleghenies. 
More Agricultural products were produced west of the Ohio River. 
A transportation systems that economically crossed the mountains 
was needed. 


Maybe the French had gotten it right. They had colonies in Canada 
and at New Orleans, connected by north-south rivers. The English 
settled the eastern seaboard, and pushed west, with mountains in 
the way. In terms of internal transportation, it was easier to move 
men and materials north-south, than east-west. The mountains 
would be conquered by technology - that of steam. The focus of 
trade changed from north-south to east-west, based on the new 
transportation alternatives. 


Tolls were set by the Canal Company in the period 1830-1850 at 
the same rate that the old Potomac Canal Company charged for 
use of their skirting canal around Great Falls. That short canal still 
exists, on the Virginia side of Great Falls. The Potomac Company 
predated the canal, and was a project of George Washington. The 
shipped items mentioned include domestic spirits, tobacco, linseed 
oil, wheat, peas, beans, flax seed, corn, flour, pork and beef. 
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Bulk items were charged by the (long) ton. These included hemp, 
flax, potash, and ores of iron, copper, and lead. Coal was priced by 
a volume measure, the chaldron. Timber and planking were 
charged by the board-foot. Most miscellaneous cargo was charged 
by the hundred-weight. Tobacco was charged by the hogshead, 
grain, fruit, salt and such, by the bushel. Fish were charged by the 
count. Other items for which a tariff was established included 
grindstones, brick, tile, and roofing slate, cast or pig iron, and 
wood bark. this gives us an idea of what materials were in demand, 
and were worth shipping. 


In 1841, we see fence rails added to the list, as well as shingles. In 
1843, furniture was given its own tariff, as was worked metal. 
Carriages, wagons, and plows were added to the list, as was 
window glass. Oysters and ice appeared. New markets were being 
developed, and new industries were being established. There was a 
tariff for dry goods and sundries. 


It took the canal 20 years to get from Georgetown to Cumberland. 
During this time, the canal mostly moved agricultural products, 
and building materials for its own use. Agricultural products 
flowed into the canal from the heartland of Virginia via the 
Shenandoah river at Harper's Ferry. As the canal pushed further 
west, more downstream lumber as cargo was seen. 


In the 1850's coal traffic grew to dominant the downstream trade, 

growing to 80% of the total goods carried. In 1860, the upstream 
traffic was 3% of the downstream traffic. Partially, this was 
because coal dominated, but also fewer manufactured goods were 
needed west, as the local industries developed and matured. The 
west became self-sufficient in manufactured goods and food; 
materials were moved when economical to do so. 


The Federal Government was a major consumer of coal, and coal 
demand exploded during the Civil War, as more new-fangled steam 
ships were being built. The ironclad Monitor, after her battle at 
Hampton Roads, came back to the Washington Navy Yard for 
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refitting and repair, and was restocked with Western Maryland coal 
that came down the Canal. 


Major manufacturing sites in the industrial enclave of Georgetown 
also required coal. The Foxall Foundry used water power from 
Rock Creek to operate its boring machinery, but needed coal in 
large quantities to melt bronze and iron for cannons and ordnance. 
The Foundry is described as a Defense Contractor and part of the 
country's Military-Industrial Complex. From 1800 to 1809, it was 
the sole supplier of big guns to the Government, along with shot 
and gun carriages. It became a target of the British Invasion fleet in 
the War of 1812, but, although the White House was burned, the 
Foundry escaped damage. It was built, owned, and operated by 
Henry Foxall, who was an English Iron founder. He moved to 
Georgetown at the personal request of Thomas Jefferson, when the 
Government moved to the new city of Washington from 
Philadelphia. 


George Mason purchased the facility in 1815; it was known as the 
Columbia foundry after 1816. The foundry process started with pig 
iron, and it is possible, but not documented, that iron from the 
furnace at Lonaconing in Western Maryland was used. The facility 
did have its own blast furnace, which needed large quantities of 
iron ore, coked coal, and limestone. For the molding process, clay 
and sand were required. The cannon were cast solid, then bored, 
as was the practice of the day. This produced a more accurate 
cannon than the hollow-cast ones. Other machinery at the facility 
included water-powered screw cutting machines, and lathes. The 
boring machines were horizontal. One was capable of handling 
nine cannon at once. The facility was sold after Mason's death in 
1849, and stopped production. 


Downstream freight 


Let's look at the three options to move freight from the eastern 
seaboard to the mountains at Maryland. 
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Freight wagons on the Turnpike east, and on the National Road 
west, with each wagon carrying 3-5 tons. The traffic slowed but 
didn’t stop in winter. The National Road was of Federal 
construction. Tolls were charged by the State for road maintenance. 
The National Road ran westward from Cumberland. Earlier, in the 
1804 time frame, the State incorporated a company to build a road 
from Baltimore to Frederick. The company would be authorized to 
collect tolls for its maintenance. The Baltimore to Frederick 
Turnpike cost $8,000 per mile to construct. It was extended west to 
Boonsborough, but still had 74 1/2 miles to go to Cumberland. The 
State, faced with war debts from the War of 1812, needed to get 
creative about financing. So, it came up with a clever scheme 
where the renewal of a Bank's State charter was tied to its 
participation in a road building company. The City Bank of 
Baltimore, the Hagerstown Bank, the Conococheague Bank, and 
the Cumberland Bank of Allegany formed the Cumberland 
Turnpike Company. The right-of-way was sometimes called "the 
Bank Road." 


Flour was a major downstream freight. It had been the driven force 
for construction of the canal system in the first place - to tap into 
the Shenandoah Valley and the lands west of the Ohio, where 
agricultural products were plentiful. Eastern mills needed product. 
Mills had to be built near a power source, and this was flowing 
water. Mills in Georgetown used water from the canal (metered, 
and charged for) to grind grain from the west. Between 1840 and 
1850, flour was the major trade along the eastern seaboard and for 
export, originating at Georgetown. Flour went to the West Indies 
and Brazil. From 1848 to 1853, over 200,000 barrels of flour per 
year were shipped on the canal. In 1844, a cotton mill at 
Georgetown was converted into a flour mill to meet increasing 
demand. In 1856, Georgetown had five flour mills on the canal, 
and the works of the Pioneer Cotton Company, all driven by water 
from the canal. 


In 1884, southwestern Pennsylvania counties began using the canal 
to ship their agricultural products. In 1832, the Baltimore & Ohio 
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Railroad shipped almost 150,000 barrels of flour. This rose to 
almost 775,000 barrels in 1862. The first collision between the 
canal and the railroad over cargo occurred at Harpers Ferry, the 
choke point. It was a rivalry over the wheat and flour trade from 
the Shenandoah Valley in the 1840's. 


Mills in Alexandria were the growth industry from the time of 
George Washington. If he hadn't been distracted by the Presidency, 
he may have become the outstanding entrepreneur of his age. He 
had the far-sightedness to see the value of a transportation system 
east-west across the mountains. Washington owned a mill site in 
Alexandria. A lot of Alexandria-ground flour was exported through 
the port at the end of the 18th century, around 50,000 barrels of 
flour were exported per year. This was also good for the cooperage 
business. Early in the 1800's, Alexandria shipped 1,000,000 barrels 
of wheat flour to Europe and the West Indies. By 1810, Alexandria 
was the hub of an industry of flour production, with over 100 mills, 
and the transportation infrastructure of roads, canals, and the 
Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 


When the B&O was severed at Harper's Ferry by Stonewall 
Jackson during the Civil War, the canal from Cumberland became 
the coal lifeline to the Nation's capital. Coal was essential for the 
U. S. Navy's steamship fleet, and Georges Creek coal was 
preferred. At the river lock, loaded canal boats could enter the 
Potomac, and be towed by steam tugs to the Washington Navy 
Yard, a shipyard and ordnance facility in Southeast DC. 
Established in 1799, the Washington Navy Yard became the navy's 
largest shipbuilding and ship fitting facility, with 22 vessels 
constructed there. It hosted the Naval Gun Factory. The USS 
Constitution and the USS Monitor were both refitted there. It 
served a vital role in the defense of Washington during the Civil 
War. 


Canal boats could go via aqueduct across the Potomac to the 


Alexandria Canal and the Port of Alexandria. In 1852, 287 sailing 
vessels, 1 steamer, and 23 barges loaded with Cumberland coal left 
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the Port. You could use the Washington Canal to the Anacostia 
River, and then by steam tug to the Chesapeake Bay. 


Conestoga wagons and Stage coaches 


The first major use of wagons in North America was to provide 
support for the Braddock Expedition against Fort Duquesne. This 
was part of a larger World War between England and France. Most 
of the wagon was made of wood, with some iron parts. The 
Braddock expedition of 1750 brought few of their own British 
military wagons, but sought to rent wagons and teams from the 
local farmers, along with teamsters. The farmers wagons were 
typically rated for 1,400 pounds of cargo. These “Dutch” wagons 
were mostly built in Pennsylvania. The British military wagons, 
long used in Europe, had a capacity of 5 to 6 tons. 


The Conestoga wagon was a product of the Conestoga Valley of 
eastern Pennsylvania, and German/Swiss wagon smiths. It was 
designed to carry 5-8 tons, and used a team of 6 horses. The travel 
time from Baltimore to Cumberland was typically 7 days. A single 
teamster could handle the freight wagon. Besides horses, the 
wagons could be pulled by oxen or mules. In 1820, freight rates 
were roughly one dollar per 100 pounds per 100 miles, with speeds 
about 15 miles per day on the level. 


The average Conestoga wagon was 18 feet long, 11 feet high, and 
4 feet in width. It cost around $65 to $100. Traditionally, it was 
painted with a blue underbody, and a red upper. 


The metal parts for a wagon included chains for the wheel lock and 
breast chains for the horses. There was also a need for hobbles for 
the horses, to keep them from wandering off when they were not in 
harness. Later wagons would have ice cutters for the wheels, for 
the same reasons we have snow chains for the car. Most 
importantly, the blacksmith made horse shoes and nails to attach 
them. He could also make bells. 


Wagons generally had an axe carrier, along the side, and a trough 
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at the back for feeding the horses. There was a wooden bucket with 
iron straps for watering the animals. There was usually a tool box, 
and a detachable gate at the back of the wagon. Brakes were 
wooden shoes that rubbed against the wheel, and these involved 
some iron rods and a handle. 


Wagons did not typically have seats, and the driver either walked 
or rode the wheel horse, the horse closest to the wagon on the left 
side. There was also a board that slide out from between the wheels 
on the left side, called the lazy-board. 


Wheels were made by wheelwrights. They consisted of a wooden 
hub, turned wooden spindles, and the rim pieces, known as felloes. 
Strakes were originally nailed to the hub, but later practice was to 
shrink a metal hoop on the rim. It might also have nails. Although 
the wagon wouldn't usually carry a spare, they did come with 6 
wheels, they were sold with 6, two being special “winter wheels.” 
The front wheels, traditionally were 48 inches in diameter with 12 
spokes, and the rear were 50-52 inches, with 16 spokes. They 
would have hub caps to keep mud out of the spindle. The wagon 
would have a tar or grease pot to allow for greasing the wheels. 


The wheel hub started as a solid block of well seasoned hardwood, 
and was turned on a lathe. It was reinforced by shrunk-on metal 
bands. 


Traditionally, the hub would be made of elm, the spokes of oak, 
and the felloes of ash. This depended on what was available. It was 
typical to treat the wooden wheel part in boiling linseed oil, for 
water protection. Skeins, made of iron, were the bearing surface 
for the wheel hubs. 


The front and rear axles were joined by a long beam called the 
reach. This formed the structure of the wagon, and would support 
whatever body was needed. The front axle pivoted to steer, by 
means of a flat circle plate, sometimes called the fifth wheel (This 
terminology has carried over the tractor-trailers). A matching plate 
is located on the wagon side, and the two plates are joined by a 
large bolt, to allow rotation. The front axle assembly had a tongue, 
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a long pole going forward, to which the draft animals could be 
attached. Both the front and back axles had a cross beam above the 
axle. This was called the bolster, to which the wagon bed was 
attached. There were vertical bolsters to keep the wagon bed from 
slipping sideways on the bolster beam. In 1820, a wagon would 
take four men 2 months to build. It would sell for around $250. 


The Braddock expedition against Fort Duquesne used 
Pennsylvania wagons arranged for by Benjamin Franklin to 
provide logistics from the Port of Alexandria to what would 
become Pittsburg. The British had brought some wagons, but 
found their vehicles were too heavy for effective use in the 
mountains west of Hagerstown. They also disparaged the 
American horses as being small and puny. 


The covered wagons later used for the Westward expansion of the 
nation, the Prairie schooners, were derivatives of the Conestoga 
design. 


Stage coaches, drawn by teams of horses, were transportation for 
people and the mail. There were various stage companies, vying 
for business. Periodically, there were stage stops, where passengers 
could get a quick meal and use the facilities while the team of 
horses was changed out. As the coaches began to deliver mail and 
packages, armed robbery became a problem, leading to having an 
armed guard accompany the driver. The coaches had windows, 
with leather shades for inclement weather. What they did not have 
was a source of heat for the passengers. A stage coach could do 
about 8 miles per hour, but not in the mountains. On a good day, 
you could exceed 60 miles. 


Some of these were produced under license from Companies such 
as Abbot & Downing, in New Hampshire. This design was called 
the Concord style. 


There is an interesting book by Disturnell, listed in the references, 
that gives a snapshot of travel on the East Coast for the year 1845. 
Evidently, these books were compiled for travelers, like an early 
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AAA, to show modes of transportation, times, and prices. 


At that time, travel from Washington to Baltimore, 40 miles, would 
take 2 1/2 hours on the B&O Railroad, and cost $1.00. Today that's 
$8. on the MARC Camden line service, and takes an hour and 10 
minutes. If you tried to drive it on the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway at rush hour it might takes 2 2 hours. Stagecoaches 
would meet the train, much like the taxi stands outside a rail 
station or an airport, for the “final miles.” 


From Baltimore to Cumberland, 178 miles, the fare was $7. Today, 
you would have to travel from Baltimore to Washington, D. C. 
first, and change trains to Amtrak. The Baltimore to Washington 
leg would $8 on the MARC train. You would catch Amtrak's 
Capitol Limited for Cumberland, the fare ranging between $22 and 
$58. 


From Cumberland to Brownsville, PA on the Monongahela River, 
72 miles, a stage coach could get you there, where you could catch 
a boat up to Pittsburgh. From Baltimore to Pittsburgh by stage, it 
would take 34 hours, and cost $10. I can drive that in 5 hours, for 
less than $10 of gas. Cumberland to Wheeling, WV on the 
National Road is 130 miles, where you could catch a steam boat 
for New Orleans. Baltimore to Wheeling, 308 miles, by stage was 
36 hours, and $11. 


Baltimore to Wheeling once took 41 hours. That's 7 hours to 
Hancock on the B&O, then 34 hours in a stage coach. By 1842, the 
Stage time had been cut, and the entire trip would take less than 24 
hours. This was called the Great Central Route, Chesapeake Bay to 
the Ohio River for $13, meals not included. In 1843, the fare from 
Baltimore to Cumberland on the B&O was $5. 


Who paid for the infrastructure? 


The C&O Canal began in 1828 and reached Cumberland in 1850. 
It was 184.5 miles long. It cost more than $15 million to construct, 
and was very costly to maintain. It had to shut down in the winter 
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due to freezing, and was subject to frequent damage from flooding. 
The Canal had $3.6 million in capital, $3 million from public 
sources, and $600,000 from individuals. Of the public sources, $1 
million each came from the Federal Government and the City of 
Washington, $500,000 from the State of Maryland, and $250,000 
each from the Cities of Alexandria and Georgetown. 


The cargo carrying capacity of the Canal was estimated to be 
300,000 tons per year. The canal neither started at the Chesapeake, 
nor ended at the Ohio. It stretched from Georgetown to 
Cumberland. 


The B&O Railroad cost over $7.6 million to reach Cumberland 
(B&O Railroad, annual report, 1845). The path length was 179 
miles. It started in 1828 and reached the Town in 1842. The B&O 
was a private company, and funds for construction were provided 
by bonds bought by businessmen, the City of Baltimore, and the 
State of Maryland . 


In 1828, the Railroad has capital stock to the extent of $4 million. 
Three million of this was from private individuals and 
corporations, with the rest from, equally, the State of Maryland and 
the City of Baltimore. 


Later, in 1836, the State of Maryland chipped in another $3 million 
each to the canal and the railroad. The City of Baltimore provided 
an additional $3 million just to the railroad. The railroad lead to 
Baltimore, where the canal did not. 


The cargo carrying capacity of the railroad was estimated to be 
over 500,000 tons per year. Cycle time for the round trip from the 
mines of Western Maryland to Baltimore and back was estimated 
at 3 days. True to its name, the railroad did go from Baltimore, 
eventually to the Ohio River. 


An issue encountered early on was the ownership of the freight 
cars. The B&O owned the locomotives, but were reluctant to put 
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up the funds for the rolling stock. Various mine owners bought the 
cars for their use in hauling their own coal. Early on, a special coal 
car was designed by Ross Winans at the B&O's Mount Clare 
Shops. It was called the 3-pot hopper. The B&O Museum in 
Baltimore, the old Mount Clare Shops, has two of these. 


The railroad and the canal were in competition for the Shenandoah 
flour trade at Harper's Ferry in the early 1840's . From Harper's 
Ferry to Baltimore, the railroad charged 34 cents per barrel plus 3 
more cents in fees. This was quickly raised to 50 cents. The 
railroad got the canal to raise its rate, then reduced its own. The 
flour on the canal went to the mills in Alexandria instead of 
Baltimore. The battle for the coal trade from Cumberland 
overshadowed any other cargo. Through 1845, the canal and the 
railroad cooperated in the coal trade. After the canal was up and 
operating, the agreement was terminated. The State of Maryland 
had an interest in seeing more product go to Baltimore. The 
railroad now instigated a rate war with the canal over coal 
transportation. 


Getting a contract to haul the mail would underwrite passenger 
costs. The railroad and the stages had government contracts to haul 
mail. The canal did moved mail and company papers causally, 
usually just lockhouse to lockhouse. 


Railroads 


This section discusses the railroads through Cumberland, and the 
various short lines that fed into them. In addition to freight, I'll 
discuss the available passenger service, both local and long 
distance. 


As we have seen, the B&O railroad to Cumberland got there first. 
An eight-year head start was enough to provide a virtual monopoly 
to the railroad. 


Steam power, in its time, was an amazing disruptive technology. It 
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use on the canal was limited, due to the damage caused by the 
wake of the faster boats. However mules continued to be used to 
haul cargo on the canal until it stopped operating. At the end of the 
19th century, it was unclear the direction that automotive 
technology would take: steam, electric, or gasoline internal 
combustion. An early steam car was built in nearby Luke, 
Maryland. In the end, cars were hybrid, big trucks and trains were 
diesel, nothing but water went down the canal, and airplanes, the 
Internet, and communications satellite and Dish network would 
had astonished our forefathers. 


The transportation revolution brought about improvements in 
communication. With good roads, and a railroad, correspondence 
traveled faster. With the advent of the telegraph, communications 
were much faster. The railroads embraced the telegraph early on, 
building the lines along their right-of-way. Railway signaling 
developed to optimize train movements and make them safe. This 
basically involved a system of rules that defined in every condition 
who got to go, and who had to stop. Before the telegraph, this was 
handled with written train orders. The canal installed a telephone 
system in 1879. This allowed the various stations along the way to 
know information about moving traffic. In the body of the canal, 
boats could pass, but locks and the tunnel were choke points. 


DuVall's Foundry in Georgetown on 30th Street operated from 
around 1856 to the Civil War. It was started in response to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs' recommendation for a 
National Foundry in Georgetown. It used coal from Cumberland 
and pig iron from Antietam. William T. Duvall operated the facility 
for the Government. The building still stands, at Lock 3, in mixed 
use as shops and offices. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


The B&O was the first railroad to reach Cumberland from the east, 
in 1842. Cumberland was not a destination. The railroad was just 
passing through on its way to the rich grain sources of the Ohio 
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Valley. After a seven year pause at Cumberland, the railroad 
headed south and west, to continue to take advantage of the 
Potomac River Valley. After Piedmont (WV) was reached in 1851, 
the easy part was over. Now the line had to climb the 17 Mile 
Grade, over Backbone Mountain. This was a major challenge for 
men and machines. The B&O line to Grafton was completed in 
1852, and to Wheeling on the Ohio River in 1853. The line was 
open for service from Baltimore to Cincinnati and St. Louis by 
1857. 


Train schedules were limited initially by single track. At the time 
the B&O was built to Cumberland, rail had to be imported from 
England, in sailing ships, through the Port of Baltimore. An 
important revolution was brewing in the back woods at Mount 
Savage, and would allow the B&O to double-track the line from 
Baltimore to Cumberland with US produced product. 


There were several trains a day to and between Cumberland and 
Baltimore. The journey took some 10 hours, and the capacity of a 
freight car was 10 tons. Cargo could be handled in any weather. 
The B&O was privately owned, but with bonds held by the State of 
Maryland, and the City of Baltimore. Passenger service was 
provided on the line. Originally single-tracked, the B&O hastened 
to put more parallel track in place to expedite train movements. 
Some of this was purchased in Mount Savage. The B&O's rolling 
stock and motive power was built in Baltimore. 


The B&O initially focused on the passenger and flour trade. Coal 
was not really considered. When coal was needed it could more 
easily go on the canal. When the Maryland Mining Company 
asked the B&O to quote a cost to transport 100,000 tons per year, 
the B&O began to realize there might be a business model for coal. 
Maryland Mining, with its New York interests, already knew that. 
Coal in Eckhart was a transportation problem; coal in New York 
was a profit. The Maryland and New York Iron & Coal Company 
asked the B&O for the cost to ship 1,000 tons per day. These 
would go the Dam 6, and then trans-loaded to the canal. 
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Coal was carried in open top, bottom-dumping iron pot hoppers. 
Unit 23001 at the B&O Museum in Baltimore is an example of a 
later 8-wheel Winans design. These have a tare weight of 16,350 
pounds, and a capacity of 40,000 pounds. Other goods traveled in 
iron box cars. Unit 17001, at the B&O Museum in Baltimore is an 
example of one of these. It has a tare weight of 20,000 pounds, and 
a capacity ranging to 15 tons. Dry bulk goods such as flour and 
cement traveled in barrels. A modern dry barrel holds 7,056 cubic 
inches or 3.28 bushels. The weigh varies depending on the density 
of the contents. 


A bushel is 8 gallons of dry measure. For corn, a bushel weighs 56 
pounds, so a barrel would hold just over 183 pounds. Wheat 
weighs more, at 60 pounds per bushel, or close to 197 pounds per 
barrel. Call it 200 pounds, with the empty weight of the barrel. The 
box cars, volume permitting, would hold up to 150 barrels. 
Cement, depending on the fineness of the grind, can weigh 120 
pounds per bushel, or close to 400 pounds per barrel. A box car 
would hold 75 barrels of cement, limited by weight. 


Queen City Station 


The current waiting shed for Amtrak service, and a postal facility 
sit on the original site of the magnificent Queen City Station in 
Cumberland. This was a 150 room hotel constructed by the B&O 
with ornate gardens and fountains. The station was demolished in 
the 1970's, an act which spurred on conservation efforts for 
architecturally and historically significant structures. 


A lot of interesting passenger equipment has passed through town, 
including numerous examples of privately owned railcars (known 
as (Private Varnish), Amtrak's experimental TurboTrain of the 
1970's, and the luxury American-European Express. The Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum & Bailey Circus Train passed through town on 
its way between major shows. 
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Viaduct 


B&O's Cumberland viaduct was built as a brick arch structure 
during the years 1849-1851. The B&O mainline out of 
Cumberland passed south through the "deep cut". The deep cut 
provides the West End of the B&O with access to the Potomac 
River Valley, towards Keyser, and Grafton. The viaduct passes 
over city streets, Will's Creek, and the Western Maryland tracks 
(now used by the Western Maryland Scenic Railroad). The viaduct 
is double-tracked, as is the deep cut. The southern end of the cut is 
wide enough for triple track. The C&P's Potomac Wharf Branch 
tracks once shared the deep cut right of way. 


The Viaduct has 14 of the 50 foot brick arches on stone pillars. It is 
a total of 850 feet long. It was reinforced with concrete in 1909. At 
Viaduct Jct., heading west, the line bifurcates to the Keystone 
Division to the right (to Chicago via Pittsburgh), and the Mountain 
subdivision on the left (Grafton. WV). 


South of the viaduct, the B&O had the excavate the “deep cut” and 
provide bridges for several of Cumberland's Streets. The 
excavation cut through the burial grounds of Fort Cumberland, 
holding the remains of British soldiers who die in the abortive 
Braddock expedition. The remains were moved to Cumberland's 
Rose Hill Cemetery. 


These bridges became a problem as “double-stack” containers 
became the norm on freight traffic. The “deep cut” was not quite 
deep enough. Complicating this was the fact that it was not known 
who owned the bridges, the City or the Railroad. A train recently 
damaged the Fayette Street bridge, causing it to be closed. The 
bridge will be replaced by CSX. The City assumed ownership and 
responsibility of the Cumberland Street Bridge. The fate of the 
third bridge at Washinton Street is still being discussed, as it exists 
in a State of Maryland Designated Historic District. 
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ND Tower 


ND was a B&O interlocking tower in Cumberland. The tower 
guarded the bifurcation of the rail lines heading west, on through 
the Narrows, heading to Sandpatch Grade, and the other along the 
Potomac Westward, and up the 17 Mile Grade. It was built in 
1901, opened in 1902, and had 45 levers. It was later expanded to 
52 manually operated levers. It was removed by CSXT in August 
of 1997. 


Local Industries Served 


Since the 1850's, the railroads have served the manufacturing 
industries in the Cumberland area. Some of these industries had 
their own freight cars. 


e Kelly-Springfield — the Kelly Springfield Tire plant was 
built along the Potomac. In 1916, the city offered an 81 
acre site, and $500,000 towards construction costs. The 
plant went on the employ 3,000. It was situated along the 
B&O line. The plant closed in 1987, and the land and 
buildings reverted to the City. 


e Celanese — the Celanese Corporation built a fabric plant, 
upstream from Cumberland, to product rayon and other 
synthetic fabrics in World War 1. It was located so as to 
provide protection from German Zeppelin attacks. It used 
local coal, and shipped its product by the railroad. The plant 
closed in 1983. 


e Old Export & Old German Breweries, both of these 
facilities ware served by rail sidings. These were the major 
breweries in Cumberland, with numerous small craft ones 
as well. Braddock Rye whiskey was made in nearby 
LaVale. 


e ABL — the Allegany Ballistic Laboratory was involved in 
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the production of ordnance and explosives for the 
Department of Defense. 


e PPG — the Pittsburg Plate Glass corporation was located 
east of the CSX Yards, along the rail line. It used a float 
process, where the molten glass was floated on a bed of 
molten tin, to achieve smoothness and consistent thickness. 
In the interests of full disclosure, PPG Industries gave me a 
college scholarship. 


e Westvaco — This large paper mill in Westernport, Md, on 
the Potomac used the West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh 
to obtain pulp wood from West Virginia, and the B&O to 
ship paper products. The plant is still in operation, and still 
uses the rail for delivery of product, but the pulp wood 
arrives by truck. 


eThere were two silk mills, one in Lonaconing, and another 
on Gay Street in Cumberland. The Lonaconing facility was 
opened in 1907 by George Klots, using the railroad for 
shipments. The raw silk came from China to the Pacific 
Coast, then by express trains to mill. The finished thread 
went to the Reading, PA area for production into garments. 
The derelict mill remains in Lonaconing, the only intact silk 
mill in the U. S. The Cumberland facility, near the B&O 
line, was re-purposed as condo's. 


e The Cumberland Cotton Factory was built on Centre 
Street at the B&O line just east of the Narrows. It was 
organized in 1847. The Frostburg Coal Company delivered 
coal to Mount Savage from its mines near Frostburg using a 
narrow gauge track. At Mount Savage, the coal was 
transferred to the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Rail Road, 
which went to Cumberland. Milling machinery was shipped 
from Baltimore. The raw cotton came from Memphis, up 
by riverboat to Cincinnati, over to Wheeling, Virginia (later, 
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West Virginia) where it was handed over to the B&O 
Railroad Freight Agent for shipment to Cumberland. The 
Civil war killed to cotton trade, and the mill was 
abandoned. In 1890, it was re-purposed as a brewery. 


eB&O Rolling Mill (aka, Bolt & Forge) was built in 1870, 
and produced 64 pound rail until 1883. It employed up to 
1,000 at its peak. The facility continued as a metal working 
facility until 1970, and the site now hosts a shopping center. 
It was located near the Queen City Station, on B&O tracks. 
The plant was powered by steam. 


eFooter Dye Works — located at Canal Place, this facility 
received and sent shipments on the railroad. Even White 
House linens would come from D.C., on the B&O Railroad. 


Amtrak 


Passenger service to and from Cumberland to Washington, D. C. to 
the East, and Pittsburgh to the West, continues on ex-B&O rail. 
Amtrak service in Cumberland continues in a more than 150 year 
tradition of rail links to the east. In the 1990's, the Capital Limited 
comes through town twice a day, one eastbound, and once 
westbound. The eastbound destination is Union Station in 
Washington, DC Westbound, the traveler goes up the Sandpatch 
Grade, and to Chicago, via Pittsburgh. Amtrak's Capital Limited 
continues the tradition of B&O's Capital Limited, which last ran on 
April 30, 1971. 


MARC Excursions 


Trains of the Maryland Rail Commuter Service (MARC) were 
often seen in Cumberland for special events. Freed from their 
weekday commuter chores, these brightly colored diesels and 
modern coaches enjoyed their weekends in the mountains. The 
MARC trains were used for the excursions to the Orioles baseball 
games, and for Fall foliage excursions. Unfortunately, this service 
has been discontinued. 
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Western Maryland Railway 


The Western Maryland Railway started out in the 1850s as an 
agricultural railroad, operating in central Maryland. It serviced the 
areas that the B&O didn't. Chartered by the Maryland Legislature 
in May of 1852 as the Baltimore, Carroll & Frederick Railroad, the 
name was changed in 1853 to the Western Maryland Railroad. The 
company incorporated the Baltimore & Susquehanna Branch from 
Relay House to Owings Mills in 1857. New construction pushed 
the line towards Westminster. As for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, the City of Baltimore provided a bond guarantee for the 
construction. The charter was to construct a railroad from 
Baltimore to Westminster, and then towards Hagerstown. This 
would open up the Cumberland Valley region in Washington and 
Carroll County to the markets of Baltimore. Construction was 
interrupted again after the Civil war. In 1873, the line had reached 
Williamsport, west of Hagerstown, and the key connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio (C&O) Canal. 


In 1902, the City of Baltimore divested itself of its WM bonds to 
the Gould Syndicate. The Gould master plan was a transcontinental 
railroad, using existing connector railroads and shortlines where 
possible. It was a battle of the robber-barons, with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the B&O, and the New York lines fighting 
for the freight traffic of the nation. The line from Big Pool was 
immediately extended westward to Cumberland to connect with 
another piece of the Gould puzzle, the West Virginia Central & 
Pittsburg. (The name of the Town later had the “th” added to the 
end). The Western Maryland Railroad (Railway, after Dec. 1, 
1909) reached Cumberland, Maryland, from the east in 1906. West 
of Big Pool, it required 23 bridges and five tunnels (Indigo, 
Stickpile, Kessler, Welton, and Knobley), and that was following 
the water level route of the Potomac River. The line was closed in 
1975, and is now a hiker-biker route. 


Overextended financially, and outmaneuvered by its rivals, the 
Gould syndicate, and the Western Maryland, went into receivership 
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in 1908. The railroad emerged in 1910, reorganized as the Western 
Maryland Railway. The Connellsville extension was completed in 
1912. During World War I, the WM was directed to oversee 
operations of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
government oversight of the railroads lasted from 1917 to 1920. 
The WM was doing well, after almost being dragged down with 
the Gould empire. 


In 1927, the Baltimore & Ohio purchased John D. Rockefeller's 
WM stock. This gave it a 43% interest in its rival. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission (I. C. C.) told the B&O to divest the stock, 
but, as a compromise, the stock was put in trust with Chase Bank 
of New York. This was the beginning of the end for WM 
independence. The WM completed numerous purchases and 
consolidations in the ensuing years, including the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania in 1944. All of this was eventually consolidated into 
the Chessie System, and then CSX. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh Railroad 


The West Virginia Central & Pittsburg Railway was chartered in 
Maryland and West Virginia by Henry Gassaway Davis. He was a 
B&O Freight agent at Piedmont, and saw the value of 
transportation systems to the vast mineral wealth and timber of 
what was then western Virginia. He started the Potomac and 
Piedmont Coal and Railroad Company in 1866. He then built a rail 
line from a junction on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad near 
Bloomington, heading south to the coal fields of Elk Garden, along 
the north branch of the Potomac. The company name was then 
changed to WVaC&P. The rail line was extended to Fairfax, WV in 
1884, the site of the future town of Davis. This was a logging, 
sawmill and tannery center, and home to the Davis Coal & Coke 
Company. In 1886, the rail line built north from the B&O Junction 
towards Westernport with a goal of Cumberland. This was done 
under the Piedmont and Cumberland Railroad Company name, 
later the “WVaC&P in Maryland.” Cumberland was reached in 
1887, and connections were made with the canal and the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland. The yards in Cumberland were 
located west of the Baltimore Street Bridge across Will’s Creek. 
Locomotives and rolling stock were purchased from the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania. The Cumberland Central Station, 
along Baltimore Street at Will’s Creek, was the terminus of this 
line. 


As the financial condition of the canal worsened, the West Virginia 
Central had its eye on purchasing the canal, to use it as a ready- 
made right-of-way for a rail line. Arthur Gorman was President of 
the Canal Company and a Director of the WVaC&P when the 
railroad began buying up newly-issued 1878 canal repair bonds. 
The value of the canal lay in the 184 mile right-of-way, just ideal 
for railroad tracks. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad did not want 
any further competition, and helped to block this scheme. The 
Maryland Board of Public Works wanted to recover the State's 
investment in the canal, many millions of dollars. The Board had 
made many attempts to sell its canal stake, all unsuccessful. In 
1885, it advertised for bids, and received three. One was from the 
Washington & Cumberland Railroad (a Davis entity) , one from the 
WVaC&P, and one for a small amount of cash. All bids were 
rejected. In 1889, the Board tried again, but only received a small 
cash offer from the B&O. On another try, the WVaC&P bid was 
rejected again. In 1905, a bid was finally accepted from the B&O, 
for less than half of the amount of smaller bids that were rejected 
before. The B&O preserved the canal from those who wanted to 
transform it into a rival rail line, and the State was off the hook, 
although it did not come close to recovering its investment. 


The Fuller Syndicate bought the WVaC&P and associated railroads 
in 1902, and the system was merged into the Western Maryland 
Railway. Parts of the WVaC&P line are still in operation. Some of 
the line is used by CSX for coal traffic, and the West Virginia State 
Rail Authority has a tourist rail operation in Elkins, Belington, and 
Durbin, WV. In the same area is the Cass Scenic Railroad, a former 
logging lin, now a favorite tourist line. 
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The canal remained more-or-less full of water, not paved over and 
not tracked. 


WM Station 


The Western Maryland Railroad Station is along Will's Creek, near 
where it flows into the Potomac. Western Maryland Passenger 
service featured their K2 Pacific class locomotives, and Green & 
Gold cars. Later, RS-3 diesels replaced the steamers. Western 
Maryland's last passenger run to Hagerstown was May 30, 1953. 
The last passenger service out of the Cumberland Station was on 
January 4, 1958, to Elkton. Pennsylvania Railroad passenger 
service to Bedford was offered from the Western Maryland Station. 
That service ended in 1936. The Station was built near the location 
of the canal basin in 1906 and this also impacted the facilities and 
layout of the canal. 


The Station now serves the Western Maryland Scenic Railroad, 
tourist line, running to Frostburg. There is also a station in 
Frostburg, an iconic E. F. Baldwin design. There is a turntable, ex- 
Western Maryland unit, to turn the locomotives. Beyond the 
tunnel, there is no longer rail but you can see the old C&P tunnel 
under Frostburg. It has a bend in the middle, but is not very long. 
Also, across the road is the Thrasher Carriage Museum, a most 
interesting collection. It was my friend Jim Thrasher's lifelong 
collection, donated upon his death. You will also note a private 
residence near the station, in the downhill collection. This marks 
the sole remaining property of the T. H. Paul Locomotive 
manufacturing facility. Paul was Master Mechanic of the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, just downtrack a few miles 
at Mount Savage. He left to focus on narrow gauge and mining 
locomotives. His products were all across the U. S. and Cuba. One 
of his locomotives was used to transport the marble for the Texas 
Statehouse. 


CSXT 
In 1980, the Chessie and the Seaboard Systems merged to form 
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CSX Corporation. In 1986, CSX Transportation (CSXT), a 
division of CSX Corporation, was formed. The Cumberland Coal 
Business Unit was set up by CSXT in 1993, and headquartered in 
Cumberland. It was responsible for the shipment of over 18 million 
tons of coal in 1996. Over 850 route-miles of track from West 
Virginia mines to the port at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, are covered. 
All of the coal passes through Cumberland, as do the returning 
empty hoppers. The engine and car service facility in South 
Cumberland was originally built by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
in 1892 as a steam engine servicing and repair facility. Now, it is 
used to service and repair diesel locomotives and to service and 
classify freight cars. The volume of repair work is staggering. The 
car shops see over 2,200 freight cars per month. The diesel shops 
see 800 locomotives of CSX's fleet. They unfortunately recently 
reduced operations from three shifts a day, to one, with layoffs. 


CSXT is a collaboration of predecessor roads, including the B&O, 
the C&O, and the Western Maryland, among others. It currently 
has over 3,800 locomotives on its roster. CSX is headquartered and 
has its operations facility in Jacksonville, Florida. 


CSX Yards 


The CSX yards were inherited from the B&O, and are a Baltimore 
Service Lane freight classification facility with a 32 track GRS 
hump. The east throat of the yards is marked by Mexico tower. The 
west end of the yards feed into the Baltimore street crossing in 
Cumberland. The yards are busy places day and night, 365 days a 
year. On a given day, 50-60 trains pass through. Long cuts of 
empty coal hoppers are assembled to go west. Loaded Auto racks 
go east. Lumber and coke come in from West Virginia. Industrial 
chemicals and lumber get mixed in. One can see examples of just 
about any of the many types of freight that can be hauled on a 
railroad go through Cumberland. 


Along the Queen City Pavement, big CSX diesels idle, gathering 
their strength for the westward haul. Whichever way they go, south 
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over the Viaduct to the 17 mile grade, or through the Narrows to 
Sandpatch, they have to head uphill. 10,000 - 12,000 - 15,000 
horsepower waits to be unleashed against those hills. Switches are 
aligned, and trainlines are pumped up to test the brakes. Big orange 
Maintenance of Way diesels spot ballast hoppers to upgrade the 
lines. Signal maintainers check electrical connections on switches 
and crossing gates. There is a lot of work in operating a railroad. 


The 17-mile grade, starting at Piedmont, WV, was the benchmark 
of performance for locomotives. It goes up Backbone Mountain, 
alongside the Savage River. Across the Potomac from Westernport, 
MD, had a E. F. Baldwin design B&O Station, and maintenance 
shops. Westernport has a Western Maryland Station, now a 
museum. It was to be an important inland port on the C&O Canal 
extension from Cumberland, but that project stalled. As difficult as 
the Railroad's 17-mile grade is, the canal extension would have 
been much harder. At the foot of the grade, the Blooming viaduct, 
B&O bridge 79, designed by Benjamin Latrobe . 


The ruling grade on the 17-mile is 2.2%, not much for cars on 
roads, but a lot for steel wheels on steel track. This required a 
unique locomotive design from a unique designer. The iconic 
Winans Camel engines placed the cab over top the boiler. The 
architect of the grade project was another B&O legend, Benjamin 
Latrobe. His father sent him to Europe to study cathedrals. He 
completed the B&O's Thomas Viaduct, still in daily use between 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C. The stations at Westernport, 
Frostburg, Keyser, and Oakland, all still extant, are his design. He 
also did the B&O Mt. Clare Roundhouse, now the B&O Museum, 
and the B&O warehouse, next to Camden Yards in Baltimore. 


During the construction, a single Winans Camel locomotive 
pushed a car loaded with rails, ties and spikes up temporary track 
at a maximum grade of 10%. After the grade was open to traffic, A 
single Camel could haul 48 hoppers, a total of 144 trailing tons. 


On the other side of Backbone Mountain, the westbound trains 
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descend the Cranberry grade from Terra Alta, at 2,628 feet above 
sea level. The Eckhart Railroad, the coal hauling short line heading 
to Cumberland, had a greater grade at 2.6%. Based on that 
experience, the U. S. congress wrote into the charter for the 
Transcontinental Railroad that the grade could not exceed 2.3%. 


Locomotives named “Cumberland” 


There was two locomotives named Cumberland. One served the 
B&O, the other, CSX. 


The B&O Engine, a Winans' Mud-digger, was built at the Mount 
Clare Shops in 1844. It carried the B&O number 37. It had a 0-8-0 
wheel arrangement. Only 12 were produced, and it was superseded 
by the iconic Winans Camel design. All of the Mud-diggers, and 
the Camels were scrapped. 


Later, CSX absorbed B&O and other lines. The new SD70MAC 
locomotive was first demonstrated to CSXT in the Cumberland in 
April 1993. Twenty-five units were ordered by CSXT in July 1996, 
for delivery starting in 1997. All twenty-five were at work in early 
1999 and were numbered in the 700 series. These were to support 
the Cumberland Coal Business Unit. The primary feature 
introduced on the SD70MAC was the use of AC traction motors, 
achieving a 33 percent adhesion factor. They also have steerable 
radial trucks. The prime mover is a 4,000 hp, 16-cylinder, diesel, 
driving an AC alternator. Dual microprocessor units provide fuel 
injection control, under direction of the EM2000 locomotive 
control computer. 


The CSXT units feature the WhisperCab™, a modular, isolated 
structure designed to provide crew comfort and protection and a 
controlled environment for the computer electronics. This cab 
features desk top workstations for the engineer and conductor. 


CSX did a series of “Spirit of..” logos on the cabs of selected units, 
mostly of places of interest and value to CSX. Unit 700 was 
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chosen to be lettered, Spirit of Cumberland. This unit was 
wrecked, and repaired, renumbered 4500. 


Spirit of Cumberland, was christened by Maryland's then- 
lieutenant governor, Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, at a ceremony 
to honor the railroad's contribution to the City of Cumberland's 
economy in October 1997. 


The Narrows 


The Narrows passage dominates the west end of the Cumberland 
skyline. This valley, the gateway to the west, is a natural geologic 
feature carved by Will’s Creek. The cliffs of Lover’s Leap rise 
some 800 feet above Will’s Creek on Will’s Mountain to the North. 
Haystack Mountain is to the south. It has taken Wills Creek some 
150 million years to wear down the monolithic rock of the 
Allegany mountains, upthrust from the ancient seabed, into the two 
separate mountains. 


The strata revealed in the rocks is fascinating. That of the Juniata 
Formation, 530 feet thick and predominately red, dates from the 
Ordovician period, some 435-460 million years ago. Overlaying 
this is some 380 feet of the younger Tuscarora sandstone, from the 
Silurina period, a mere 425-435 million years old. 


The strata is upthrust at the ends, most noticeably at the west end 
of Wills Mountain at Locust Grove. The west end of the Narrows. 
From Haystack on the south to Will’s on the north, the valley is 
about 1/2 mile across at the top of the cliffs. Will's Mountain is 
now a State park, accessibly only by a private road. 


Passing through the Narrows are Will’s Creek and the National 
Road (Route 40), as well as several rail lines. At one time or 
another, all of these rail lines went through the Narrows: Western 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Cumberland & Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
& Ohio, CSX, Chessie, Georges Creek & Cumberland, Eckhart 
Branch, Mt. Savage Rail Road, and the Cumberland & Westernport 
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Electric Railway trolley line. This choke point is the only option 
besides going over Haystack Mountain, and that option is too steep 
for the rail lines. Braddock's army chose to go up over Will's 
Mountain, as the gap between Will's and Haystack was deemed 
unpassible at the time. 


The legendary Sandpatch grade is located on the CSX (ex-B&O ) 
line to Pittsburgh, west of Cumberland. The tunnel on the grade is 
near the Pennsylvania Town of Mance. 


Western Maryland Scenic RR 


The Western Maryland Scenic Railroad (WMSR) in Cumberland, 
Maryland, is based out of the Western Maryland Station Center, the 
former Western Maryland station. The WMSR tourist excursion 
operates steam and diesel trips to Frostburg, Maryland, over ex- 
Western Maryland trackage. The line includes portions of the 
Connellsville extension, originally built as part of the Georges 
Creek & Cumberland Railroad in 1913, which was absorbed into 
the WM. 


Operations began in 1989, with steam motive power provided by 
Pacific type (2-6-2) steam engines of the Allegany Central, and a 
city-owned GP9 diesel. The City of Cumberland diesel was painted 
black, and lettered in near-WM speedlettering style with a road 
number 40. It was a GP9 high-nose unit, ex-C&O 5940. It went 
back to Virginia with the Allegany Central. Later, diesel units were 
leased from Sheridan Rail Operations, including an RS3 and an 
RS-D5. Three VIA rail FA2 units were obtained, and two were 
painted in WM and one in B&O colors. 


The Scenic Railroad is a 501C3 non-profit corporation, operated 
by the City of Cumberland, City of Frostburg, Allegany County, 
and State of Maryland.. The Allegany County Tax on hotel rooms 
goes to support this tourist magnet. The money has been well- 
spent, as more and more visitors come to ride the train, then stay to 
shop, dine, and visit other attractions in the area. Bikes are 
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generally allowed on the trains, and the Western Maryland Scenic 
Bike Trail runs along the tracks. 


The line extends some 15.6 miles from Cumberland to Frostburg, 
with a maximum grade of 2.8 percent. There are four bridges and 
one tunnel on the line. The first bridge, just to the west of the 
Cumberland Station, takes the line across Will's Creek. The next 
bridge, at the west end of the Narrows, carries the line over Route 
40, Braddock's Run, and the old Eckhart Branch Rail Road right of 
way. The next two bridges are on ex-C&P trackage. They once 
carried the C&P line over the Western Maryland tracks towards 
Connellsville. Brush Tunnel, the only one on the line, was built by 
the Western Maryland, and is 834 feet long. It now hosts part of the 
hiker/biker trail. 


The Great Allegheny Passage is a hiker/biker route from 
Pittsburgh, through Cumberland, to Washington, D. C. From 
Pittsburgh, it follows a railroad alignment to get to Cumberland, 
the last dozen or so miles. At the Western Maryland Station in 
Cumberland, the trail moves over to the C&O Canal towpath. 
There you have it — Intermodal experience — railroad and canal. 
The railroad part is steep, the canal path is nearly flat. Hint: go east 
(downhill) from Pittsburgh. At Canal place in Cumberland, there is 
a bike shop. 


The pride of the Western Maryland Scenic motive power fleet is a 
2-8-0 steam engine, painted in the WM Fireball scheme, and 
numbered 734. It is visually similar to a WM class H8 or H9 
Consolidation. It was built by Baldwin in 1916, and served as Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railroad's number 34 in Marquette, 
Michigan into the 1960's. After a career hauling iron ore, it went 
into retirement at the Illinois Railway Museum. It came to 
Cumberland in 1992. A sister engine resides in the museum, and 
has donated parts to keep 734 running. 


It may sometimes be seen operating in conjunction with one of the 
diesels, in a scene reminiscent of the early 1950s. This locomotive, 
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as of this writing, is out of service for a full Federal Railway 
Administration inspection. 


WMSR acquired some new steam motive power in 2014, ex- 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1309 from the B&O Museum in Baltimore. 
This unit was built in 1949, and pulled coal drags for the C&O 
until 1956. It has the distinction of being the last steam locomotive 
built by the Baldwin Works, in Philadelphia. It had gone to the 
B&O Museum in 1976. It is referred to as a Mallet compound 
articulated locomotive, having a 2-6-6-2 wheel configuration. The 
compound engines are more efficient, and get around tighter 
curves, but are more complicated, mechanically. The unit weighs 
435,000 pounds, and is nearly 100 feet long. The tender holds 
12,000 gallons of water and 16 tons of coal. The boiler runs at 210 


psi. 


Restoration began in 2014 at the WMSR Shops in Ridgeley, WV, 
just across the Potomac from Cumberland. The WMSR has large 
portions of the old Western Maryland facility and yards there. 
Unfortunately, it does not have a proper locomotive maintenance 
facility, but uses the old car shop, which lacks a heavy overhead 
crane. The WMSR maintenance staff make do with what they 
have, and turn out impressive work. As you might imagine, spare 
parts for a 70-year old locomotive build by a no-longer-in- 
existence company are problematic. Some parts can be fabricated 
locally, but specialty parts have to be contracted out to other steam 
locomotive shops in the U. S. As of this writing, more than $1.8 
million have been spend on the engine to return it to service. The 
estimate by management is that the final cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $2.4 million. When a similar problem occurred 
with the 2-8-0, a donor part from a sister engine was used from the 
same museum it was originally from. 


There has been some question about whether the huge locomotive 
will fit on the turntable in Frostburg. The turntable was originally 
used at the Western Maryland Railway Yards in Elkins, WV. 
Careful measurements were taken, but there is only one way to 
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really make sure. If it doesn't fit, it will have to back down the 
mountain to Cumberland. 


The current WMSR diesels, ex-Conrail GP30's, were once painted 
in sports themes at various times. One was decorated for the 
Washington Redskins football team, later changed to the Baltimore 
Ravens, and the other was decorated in Baltimore Orioles baseball 
colors. Both now wear Western Maryland Railroad colors. They 
also have a Plymouth yard switcher and some other diesels. 


For Rolling stock, the railroad has a series of lightweight passenger 
cars, nicely restored, and displaying names of Towns, and deceased 
employees. The facility in Ridgeley has three cabooses, an ex- 
Chessie crane, Amtrak baggage cars (for bike use), and some 
heavyweight coaches. 


Parked in front of the station is the caboose belonging to the 
Western Maryland Chapter, National Railway Historical Society. 
This is nicely restored, and open for viewing on the weekends 
when the trains run. It is staffed by friendly and knowledgeable 
volunteers. Also, you might run into me there, and give me a list of 
typos and mistakes from this book. 


Railfest! 


In 1992, to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the arrival of the first 
B&O train from Baltimore, the first Railfest was held in 
Cumberland. This was a week-long celebration of railroad related 
and historical events. The tradition continues each year during the 
Fall season to celebrate Maryland Rail heritage. It was expanded to 
embrace the Potomac River and the C&O Canal as well. It is held 
in early Fall — check online resources to get actual dates. The 
festival is held in the Canal Place Heritage Area, behind the 
Western Maryland Railroad Station. 


The Irish Canal and Railroad Workers Monument stands at at 
CanalPlace. It was dedicated on November 4, 1990. It was built to 
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honor the estimated 8,000 to 20,000 immigrants that died during 
construction of these transportation systems. Local fundraising 
netted over $20,000 to fund the monument, which has a Celtic 
cross constructed from Kilkenny Marble. 


Rail History 


The earliest shortline railroads in Western Maryland ordered their 
locomotives and rolling stock from major manufacturers in the 
United States. The B&O built its locomotives and rolling stock at 
the Mount Clare facility in Baltimore, now the B&O Roundhouse 
Museum. Before the B&O reached Cumberland, there was no way 
to deliver any of these items. The Mount Savage facility, besides 
being an iron works that built rail, had shops to maintain and 
repair locomotives. They learned enough to start building their 
own locomotives, for their own railroad, the C&P, and others. 
They went on to supply locomotives to railroads across the United 
States, and even to sugar plantations in Cuba. 


The preferred locomotives for the early heavy-haul coal usage was 
an unconventional design by eccentric Ross Winans. The B&O 
supplied at least eight Camel engines to the Maryland Mining 
Company, as evidenced by Winans' notes. These included B&O 
engines 161, 162, and 163, among others. In addition Ross 
Winans, among other builders, sold engines, tenders, and coal cars 
to the various mining companies. Passenger service was provided 
on the Eckhart Branch sometime before 1853, and the C&P 
continued to use a gravity passenger car on that line. The car 
brakes were released in Eckhart, and the car was allowed to roll 
down hill to Cumberland, under the control of a brakeman. The 
passenger car was later hauled back up the mountain at the end of 
a string of empty coal hoppers. Servicing, watering, and coaling 
facilities were located in Eckhart. 


Maryland Mining was to use “immense locomotives of 25 tons 


weight, of B&O design and constructed by James Murray.” Mr. 
Murray was Superintendent of Motive Power for the B&O, and 
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approved of Ross Winans’ Camel engines, which were then being 
tested by the B&O for heavy haul. 


In February 1844, records indicate that the B&O railroad supplied 
engines and cars to the Maryland & New York Iron & Coal 
Company. The 10 mile long Mount Savage Rail Road was 
completed to Cumberland in 1845, the same year Florida was 
admitted as a state. The bridge over Will’s Creek west of the 
Narrows towards Mount Savage is dated 1842. The B&O did not 
send their best equipment into mine service. Engines of the 
“second class” were used. This classification was based on weight 
and performance, not quality. 


In a single week in December 1852, the Mount Savage Rail Road 
moved more than 5,500 tons of coal to Cumberland. The first 
commercial contract signed by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to 
move coal was signed in February 1844 for the Mount Savage 
product. 


April 1, 1845, marked the date of an historic agreement between 
the B&O Railroad and the Maryland & New York Iron & Coal Co. 
It stipulated a charge of 1 1/3 cents per ton-mile to transport coal 
from Cumberland to Baltimore, provided the company shipped at 
least 175 tons/day for at least 300 days of the year. Coal was still 
viewed as a speculative commodity by the B&O. Wood or 
charcoal were the fuel of choice for industry, and for home 
heating. In 1846, the B&O contracted for 15 miles of Mount 
Savage rail, nearly 675 tons of the 51 pounds per yard product 
then produced. The rail was used to upgrade the line between 
Harper’s Ferry and Baltimore. Before this purchase, the B&O was 
relying totally on imported British rail. 


Civil War 


The Civil War was disruptive to the Canal and the railroads. 
Confederate forces stole locomotives and cars at Harper's Ferry, 
and sent them south. Union supply and troop trains were wrecked. 
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A Winans locomotive was stolen from Martinsburg, and its boiler 
and running gear were put into a Confederate iron clad. 
Cumberland was garrisoned with Union troops, with their main 
job being to protect the canal and the railroad, both critical for 
moving troops and supplies. The B&O was an easy target, lying 
just across the Potomac River from Confederate territory. The 
western counties of Virginia broke away from the rest of the state, 
and formed the new (Union) state of West Virginia. Union in 
name, it still hosted many Confederates. 


Cumberland was fairly unscathed in the war. After Confederate 
troops burned Chambersburg when no ransom was paid, they 
headed to Cumberland to do the same. They were repelled by 
Union and militia forces from Cumberland, and headed south to 
cross the canal and the Potomac at Oldtown. That led to an 
interesting first, as a Union armored train headed out from 
Cumberland to cut them off. The armored train consisted of a car 
armored with rail, mounting cannon, pushed by the locomotive, 
and followed by several troop cars. One of the Confederate units 
was an artillery battery from Baltimore. What is the Achilles heel 
of an armored train? Right, you guessed it — the locomotive. Well, 
the Sergeant of the battery put a shot through the locomotive 
boiler, and the Confederates were able to cross the Potomac. This 
was the first known use of a train in combat. 


Shortlines 


This section discusses the various shortline railroads that mostly 
fed coal into the B&O System, at Cumberland. 


Eckhart RR 


The Eckhart Railroad went from the Eckhart mines east of 
Frostburg, to the B&O railroad at Cumberland. Later, the Potomac 
Wharf Branch allowed access to riverboats and canal boats. The 
Mount Savage Rail Road was seen as a connection between the 
manufacturing facilities at Mt. Savage, and the B&O railroad at 
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Cumberland. The focus was finished iron goods such as rail, and 
firebrick. Coal was of some minimal importance, and a branch 
served wharves in Will's Creek and the Potomac. 


The rail section from Eckhart to Will's Creek was completed in 
1846 by the Maryland Mining Company. It was extended as the 
Potomac Wharf Branch. This line was used to carry coal to flat 
bottom Potomac River boats at the Lynn Wharf in Cumberland, 
and to canal boats, before the canal wharf facility was completed. 


Christian Detmold, the operator of the Iron Furnace in Lonaconing 
was responsible for the construction of an early tram road in 1847 
from Lonaconing to Clarysville, to connect with the Eckhart 
Railroad. This was an attempt to provide transportation for iron 
goods from Lonaconing. The tram road was horse powered, and 
used wagons on wooden rails, covered with strap iron. The 
Georges Creek Railroad connected Lonaconing with the B&O 
railhead at Piedmont, which was also a target for the extended 
C&O canal. Originally intended to transport finished iron from the 
furnace at Lonaconing, the line quickly switched over to being a 
coal carrier, from the Big Vein formation along the Georges Creek. 


When the furnace was originally constructed from local limestone, 
it needed a steam-powered hot blast for iron production. This was 
acquired from the West Point Foundry in New York. The equiment 
made it to Georgetown by sailing ship, and was trans-loaded to a 
canal boat. Unfortunately, the canal froze, and the shipment was 
delayed. The parts were loaded on wagons for the final leg of the 
journey. The canal charged $3.50 per ton to transport the twenty 
tons of machinery parts. Only the boilers made it to Lonaconing 
before the canal froze in the winter of 1837. Ten additional wagon 
loads from Williamsport arrived at the site in November. 


The Maryland & New York Iron & Coal Co.'s Mt. Savage Railroad 
had been in operation from Mt. Savage to Cumberland since 1845. 
Much of the initial rolling stock & motive power was provided by 
the B&O. Ross Winans of Baltimore and other builders provided 
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equipment to the mining railroads. Rail for the Mount Savage Rail 
Road was produced locally at Mt. Savage, breaking the English 
monopoly on rail manufacturing. 


In 1850, the year the Cumberland & Pennsylvania (C&P) Railroad 
was chartered, the Georges Creek Coal & Iron Co. furnace at 
Lonaconing was in intermittent service, and the blast furnaces built 
by the Maryland & New York Company in Mt. Savage were in full 
operation. The first iron rail had been rolled in 1844, but the 
company had failed in 1848. The company was quickly picked up 
at sheriff's sale. Also in 1850, the canal reached Cumberland. That 
year, there were three short line railroads operating in Allegany 
County, and all were destined to become absorbed into the C&P. 
That year also happened to be when California entered the Union 
as a state. 


The B&O reached Piedmont, Virginia (now, West Virginia) in July 
1851. The Georges Creek Coal & Iron company built their line 
from Piedmont to Lonaconing in 1852. That line was acquired in 
1863 by the C&P. The shops and engine house at Lonaconing were 
used until 1867. 


Westernport and Piedmont, separated by the Potomac River, 
became a logical target for connection of the Georges Creek region 
with other railroads or the canal. One of the two proposed paths for 
the canal westward from Cumberland to the Ohio River would 
have passed through Westernport. Unfortunately, the Canal 
Company ran out of money, and stopped at Cumberland. 


All of the original lines were now absorbed into the C&P, and if 
you wanted to move coal, you dealt with them. Of course, C&P 
was owned by Consolidation Coal Company. Other mining 
companies had trouble with this monopoly. Several alternatives 
were discussed, including connection with lines other than the 
B&O, and construction of competitors to the C&P. 


For the early dream of tapping into the canal and the B&O 
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railroad, the early mining railroads of Allegany County were 
transformed into a transportation infrastructure, serving the 
extractive industries and the traveling public as well. Some of 
those rail lines are still in use today, but the company names have 
changed. 


The Cumberland & Pennslyvania Railroad 


The Cumberland & Pennsylvania (C&P) Railroad of Allegany 
County, Maryland, was absorbed into the Western Maryland 
System after more than 100 years of independent operation. The 
C&P was a railroad of the age of steam, and never operated a 
diesel. A single gasoline-electric car was used quite late in the 
railroad’s operating life for mail and passenger service. Of the 
various steam prime movers employed over the years, none was 
ever equipped with a trailing truck. The C&P built and maintained 
its own motive power and other equipment. The railroad was 
chartered in 1850, and lasted until 1953. 


March 4, 1850 was date of incorporation of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad company, as approved by the State of 
Maryland. C&P's charter provided "for the construction, 
maintenance and repair of a railroad from the Town of Cumberland 
to some suitable point on the dividing line between the states of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania." Shares of capital stock in the amount 
of one million dollars were offered for sale, and the Mt. Savage 
Iron Company bought 9992 of the 10,000 offered. Thus began the 
corporate history of the C&P -- it was always owned by another 
company, never by private investors. The last owner was the 
Western Maryland Railway. The Western Maryland Railway 
Historical Society in Union Bridge, Md. has collections of C&P 
artifacts, paper, and photographs in its museum collection. Other 
locations to view C&P material are the WM Station Center in 
Cumberland, Md., and the Westernport Heritage Museum in the 
WM Station in Westernport, Md. 


The C&P had absorbed numerous predecessor roads as it came to 
dominate coal traffic in the Cumberland area. The C&P absorbed 
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the operations of the Mt. Savage Rail Road and the Georges Creek 
Rail Road before the Civil War. 


The C&P absorbed the Eckhart Branch Railroad from the 
Maryland Mining Company in 1870. This gave the C&P had a 
virtual monopoly on the transportation of coal from the Georges 
Creek, and Eckhart regions. Customer resentment lead to the 
formation of a rival and parallel line, the Georges Creek and 
Cumberland. The GC&C was absorbed into the WM around World 
War I. The GC&C and the C&P interchanged at Jackson Junction, 
near Lonaconing. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) reports are a very 
valuable source of information, a snapshot in time of the state of 
the railroad. During World War I, control of the railroads was taken 
over by the Federal Government, under the United States Railroad 
Administration (USRA). Survey teams were dispatched to every 
railroad in the country. An audit team went over the company's 
books from Day 1. The engineering team, usually staying in an 
office/bunk car on the line, surveyed, enumerated, and documented 
the equipment and the facilities. Although the railroads cried long, 
loud, and hard about the interference, they complied. For historical 
researchers, this massive effort provides a detailed contemporary 
description of the country’s railroads at their peak. Luckily, the 
information for the C&P is preserved in the National Archives 
facility, in College Park, Md. 


C&P Motive Power was originally a motley collection of 
dissimilar units from early builders such as Ross Winans of 
Baltimore, Danforth & Cooke, Norris (Lancaster), Smith & 
Perkins, Hayward & Bartlett, and Baldwin. Starting out with heavy 
rebuilding, the C&P Shops in Mt. Savage gained experience. Later, 
the C&P went into locomotive production for the home road, and 
other lines. The manufacturing lasted until World War-I. No known 
products of the Mt. Savage Shops have survived. 


The C&P was also in the passenger business, both for general 
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traffic, and miner’s specials. The C&P had the mail contract for 
Frostburg and The Georges Creek region. The C&P had two 
business cars, the first being constructed in the home shops in 
1899. The other was purchased from the Pullman Company, and 
was 75' 6" feet long, with a steel over wooden sheathing body. The 
frame was metal, and six wheel trucks. This car was valued at 
more than $26,000. It was equipped with Westinghouse air brakes, 
and hot water/steam heat. It had a 60 volt electrical system, using 
batteries and axle-driven generators. The car had a water supply 
system, and sported a kitchen, dining room, state rooms, staff 
quarters, and an observation room. The car was painted Pullman 
Green, and the inside was Mexican and Cuban Mahogany. 


The Western Maryland Railway wanted the C&P's access to the 
coal mines of Western Maryland. It had no real use for the old, 
worm out equipment and facilities. No C&P locomotives were 
rostered on the WM. The remaining wooden cars were scrapped as 
quickly as possible. Some equipment survived for a while in 
maintenance-of-way service. 


The shops at Mt. Savage were closed, and the contents were 
moved to the Western Maryland's operations center at Maryland 
Junction, across the Potomac from Cumberland, in Ridgeley, West 
Virginia. Most of the Mount Savage equipment was scrapped. The 
C&P office in Cumberland was closed, and truckloads of records 
were simply burned. At the pattern shop in Mt. Savage, wooden 
casting patterns dating back to the Civil War were used as 
firewood. 


Georges Creek & Cumberland 


The Georges Creek & Cumberland Railroad was the child of two 
mining companies, the Maryland Coal Company, and the American 
Coal Company. In the Georges Creek Coal Region of Allegany 
County in the 1870's, the transportation monopoly was controlled 
by the Cumberland & Pennsylvania (C&P) Railroad, which was 
owned by the Consolidation Coal Company. Rival companies 
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could not get competitive rates to move their coal from the mines 
to the B&O and the canal. The solution was two-fold: build a 
second railroad, and involve the B&O's rival, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The GC&C should not be confused with the earlier 
Georges Creek Railroad, built in 1853 to allow shipment of iron 
products from the furnace at Lonaconing to the planned canal and 
railroad terminus at Westernport. 


The GC&C was born out of controversy and competition, and this 
climate of anti-cooperation continued. The GC&C had to fight its 
way past the C&P into Cumberland, and then fight for the right to 
reach the canal over B&O trackage. The B&O did not want to 
grant the GC&C trackage rights to reach the canal terminus, but 
this issue was also resolved in court. 


The Western Maryland Railroad purchased the controlling stock 
interests of the GC&C on January 17, 1907. The GC&C was a 
small but key part of the Gould master plan for a transcontinental 
railroad link. The financial panic of 1907 put an end to these grand 
schemes. Bankruptcy followed. Operation of the GC&C was taken 
over by the newly reorganized Western Maryland Railway in July 
of 1913. A full merger and consolidation took place on January 23, 
1917. The line was operated until 1939, when the Western 
Maryland abandoned the track from Georges Creek Junction to 
Midland. Mines west of Midland were served through the 
connection with the C&P at Jackson Junction, near Lonaconing. 


The GC&C motive power all came from the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive and Car Works. Ten engines were rostered. All of the 
engines were of 2-8-0 wheel arrangement, except for the 4-6-0 
passenger engine. All of the engines went to the Western 
Maryland, and all were reported scrapped between 1914 and 1917. 
The GC&C rostered predominately coal hoppers; two hundred are 
listed for the year 1884. In addition, the 1884 Poors' Register for 
Railroads lists two box cars, and 10 platform cars. The various ICC 
valuations list 24 cabooses for 1911 and 1912, and 20 for 1913. 
The GC&C had several passenger cars, including an observation 
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car with open sides. This car was popular for political outings and 
picnic excursions, but not in the winter. 


Passenger stations were located at Cumberland, Vale Summit, 
Midland and Lonaconing. The station at Lonaconing was located 
up the hill from the town, and was inconvenient to reach. The line 
is still evident in this area, but no rails remain. The GC&C used the 
Hay Street Station in Cumberland, and had a passenger stop at 
Mechanic Street. The most impressive structure was the 
roundhouse and turntable at City Junction, where present day 
Centre and Mechanic streets come together, on the west side. The 
original roundhouse was build before 1885. Unfortunately, nothing 
remains. 


The January 18, 1887 published schedule shows two trains per day 
from Cumberland to Lonaconing (except Sunday). If you took the 
10:45 from Lonaconing, you could lunch in Cumberland before 
catching the 1:15 to New York over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This express service would arrive in New York at 7:10 AM the 
next day. There was checked baggage service on this line. 


From 1869 to 1879, James A. Millholland, son of the James who 
set up the C&P shops, was the second vice-president of the C&P. 
He was lured away to become General Manager, later President, of 
the Georges Creek and Cumberland Railroad. Part of the deal was 
his new house, located behind the Emmanuel Episcopal Church on 
Washington Street in Cumberland. It's worth a walk-by. It's right 
behind the church, and serves as a parsonage. On the property is 
the original well for the Fort. 


Millholland House, Cumberland, Md. 


This house stands on Washington Street, behind the Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church. It was an inducement to a Mr. Millholland to 
leave his position at the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
join the new Georges Creek and Cumberland. 
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The GC&C started as two separate pieces, the line to Vale Summit 
and Lonaconing called the GC&C, and the connection to 
Pennsylvania, called the Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland, 
discussed in the next section. The two pieces were merged under 
the name Georges Creek and Cumberland. Later, the Connellsville 
Extension of the Western Maryland RR was built under the 
umbrella of the GC&C. On July 1, 1913, the GC&C was formally 
absorbed into the Western Maryland System, and the Connellsville 
extension became WM trackage, as did the Pennsylvania RR in 
Maryland. 


The house now serves as the parsonage for the adjacent Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church, on the site of Fort Cumberland. 


Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland was incorporated on 
January 12, 1876, and the first rail was laid in May of 1879. When 
completed in June of 1879, the line stretched some 6 1/2 miles 
from Cumberland to the Pennsylvania state line, where it 
connected with the Bedford & Bridgeport, controlled by the PRR. 
The first train ran on December 2, 1879. Eventually the railroad 
provided through passenger connections to Washington and New 
York. Coal traveled from the Georges Creek region to the 
Pennsylvania's export dock at South Amboy, NJ. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad in Maryland was intended to provide 
competition to the B&O. The City of Cumberland held a $65,000 
second mortgage, with no interest for 30 years. This line was 
consolidated with the Georges Creek & Cumberland in 1888. That 
line was absorbed into the Western Maryland Railway. PRR trains 
provided service from Cumberland until 1934. The Penn Central 
abandoned the line to Bedford in 1972, and the Western Maryland 
State Line Branch was removed in 1982. 
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Short & Narrow 


This section discussed narrow gauge lumber railroad operations 
around Cumberland. Standard rail spacing is 4 feet, 8 2 inches, as 
defined by the British, the inventors of this technology. It probably 
came earlier, when horses and mules pulled the car. Narrow gauge 
generally means a spacing of 3 feet between the rails. Outside the 
U. S., narrow gauge is sometimes meter-gauge. 


Green Ridge Rail Road 


The Green Ridge Railroad was built by the Mertens Company in 
1889, some 8 miles east of Cumberland. It initially consisted of 16 
miles of 3 foot gauge track. Two locomotives were supplied by 
T.H.Paul in Frostburg. The railroad made connection with the 
B&O Railroad at Okonoko, WV and with the C&O Canal at 
Darkey’s Lock (lock 67). The shortline transported timber for use 
in the Merten’s Boatyard in Cumberland. By 1896, the line had 
grown to 26 miles of track, and had a passenger car. It was closed 
in 1897. 


Green Ridge locomotive Number | was featured in the Mt. Savage 
Works Catalog of 1889, as the model for the 0-6-0 units. GRRR 
Number 2 was a 0-4-0 unit. The line hauled lumber to a sawmill at 
Oldtown. The railroad operated from 1889 to 1897. 


Kulp Lumber Company Railroad 


The Kulp Lumber Company, incorporated in 1895, operated a 
sawmill in nearby Oldtown, Maryland. The rail line, used to bring 
logs to the mill, was narrow gauge. The locomotives were Climax 
type geared locomotives, favored for logging operations. The 
railroad was also used to deliver finished product, sawn lumber, to 
a connection with the Western Maryland Railway, which is on the 
north side of the Potomac and canal at that point. The operation 
was fairly extensive, with company housing, a round house and 
locomotive servicing facility, and the steam-driven circular 
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sawmill, with a capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber per day. The 
company was a major source of employment for Oldtown. The rail 
line approached lower Town Creek Road, and then went upstream 
along Town Creek to Flintstone. There were numerous spurs off the 
main line servicing cutting locations. The Company never 
recovered from the death of founder Monroe Kulp in 1911, and 
closed in 1914. 


Piedmont & Cumberland Railroad 


The Piedmont & Cumberland Railroad was an operating entity of 
Senator Davis’ West Virginia Central & Pittsburg Railway. It later 
became the West Virginia Central & Pittsburg. It was formed in 
1887, and was absorbed into the Western Maryland system in 
1905. Senator Davis had been a B&O Station Agent at Piedmont, 
WV, and the bounty of timber and coal resources of West Virginia 
did not escape his view. 


The P&C was authorized to build a line in Maryland opposite the 
WVaC&P above Piedmont, to Cumberland. The rail line was 
opened to Cumberland from the south in 1887. This had the major 
advantage (for Davis’ West Virginia coal) of approaching the canal 
wharfs from the south without requiring a crossing of the 
Baltimore & Ohio tracks, for which the B&O extracted a fee. The 
WVaC&P and all its subsidiaries were later sold to the Gould- 
controlled Fuller syndicate in 1902. They were merged into the 
Western Maryland Railway in 1905. 


Electric Traction 


In the 1890’s, interest began to form in an electric trolley system to 
service the Cumberland and the Georges Creek area. In 1893, the 
Lonaconing and Cumberland Electric Railway was incorporated. 
This was followed by the incorporation of the Frostburg, Eckhart, 
and Cumberland, the Lonaconing, Midland, and Frostburg, and the 
Westernport & Lonaconing by 1901. The trolley lines needed a 
power source, and this was provided by the Edison Company in 
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1891. 


In 1901, work started from Frostburg towards Cumberland. By 
1902, the line stretched from Frostburg down the Georges Creek to 
Lonaconing. The first passenger run was made on April 24, 1902. 
At Cumberland, an interchange was made with the Cumberland 
Electric Railway, a local city service. There was a ticket office and 
terminus at Baltimore and Centre Streets. Hourly service was 
provided. The Cumberland and Westernport Electric Railway was 
formed by merger in 1906. An extension of the system to 
Salisbury, Pa., and to Keyser WV were considered, but never built. 
Miners specials ran down the Georges Creek, to provide 
transportation for the different shifts on their schedule. 


The trolleys also carried the mail and parcels over their 27 miles of 
standard gauge track. The growth of freight and express service 
lead to the use of a freight-only trolley, making two trips per day. 
The tracks were laid down the middle of the streets. The power 
line was overhead wires. Car barns were located on Centre Street, 
out near the Narrows. The building still stands. A power station at 
Clarysville enabled extending the line down the Georges Creek, 
and there was another power station just outside of Westernport. 
Service was also provided to Frostburg, and the car barn is also 
still standing there. 


The trolleys also carried light freight. The trolley infrastructure 
provided new transportation options. My Father and his brothers 
were able to attend high school in Cumberland. My grandfather 
was able to open a second tailor shop in Cumberland, besides his 
one in Midland. There were more options for workers, and for 
shopping. 


The line ran up through LaVale, where there was Narrows Park, 
built by the trolley company, with a bandstand, roller skating, and 
picnic area. There was another recreation area in LaVale called 
Allegany Grove. 
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Mostly equipment from the J. C. Brill Company was used, with 
some Southern cars being acquired later in the operation. There 
was a coal burning 500 kilowatt power station and a car barn at 
Clarysville, serviced by C&P. There was an auxiliary 400 kw 
power station at Reynolds. 


By 1924, the private automobile was making inroads on ridership 
of the traction line. The operation was sold to Cities Service, who 
replaced the trolleys with buses and freight trucks by 1925. This 
scenario was repeated countless times across the United States, as 
the General Motors-backed Cities Service pushed out electric 
trolleys in favor of diesel trucks and buses. 


Mt. Savage and the first iron rail. 


In the 1840's, the United States looked to British imports for its 
high-tech transportation needs. From a handful of imported 
locomotives, American firms quickly adopted the designs to the 
uniquely different requirements of the roads in the states. Mass 
production of rail was another problem. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad was built from Baltimore to Cumberland, Maryland, 
using imported rail, because the material could not be obtained 
locally. A little-known operation in the backwoods of Allegany 
County, Maryland, was to change that, and break the monopoly the 
British had on rail production. The integrated manufacturing center 
at Mount Savage, with its associated transportation infrastructure, 
represented the very cutting edge of the Industrial Revolution in 
America, and rivaled the best in the world. 


Mt. Savage is located some ten miles from Cumberland. Stand in 
downtown Mt. Savage today, and it is hard to appreciate that 150 
years ago, this was the functional equivalent of Silicon Valley. 
ready work force. 


The Mt. Savage company built their rail line to connect with the 


Baltimore & Ohio (B&O) Railroad. In the twenty years before the 
Civil War, the railroads provided the necessary impetus for the 
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development of heavy industrial manufacturing in America, both 
as a ready customer, and as a transportation resource for raw 
materials and finished goods. 


The earliest shortline railroads in Allegany County were 
constructed by the coal and iron mining companies. They were 
necessary to build, because the companies required a way to move 
products to market from the extraction or production site. 
Transportation involved the B&O railhead or the Chesapeake and 
Ohio (C&O) canal terminus at Cumberland. 


T. H. Paul & Son, Locomotive Builders of 
Frostburg 


The Thomas H. Paul and Son Iron Works Company had its 
facilities at the bottom of Depot Street, across from the C&P 
Depot. If you take the Western Maryland Scenic to Frostburg, you 
will see the location of his shops, next to the station. Paul sent 
narrow gauge locomotives that served all over the United States, 
and on the sugar plantations of Cuba. 


In 1855, he opened the T. H. Paul & Son Iron Works in Frostburg 
to capitalize on the need for mining cars and machinery in the 
nearby coal mines. Paul may have built the first narrow gauge 
steam locomotive in the United States. The Mt. Savage Railroad 
had reached Frostburg some three years earlier. He expanded his 
business to produce narrow gauge mine locomotives and stationary 
boilers. 


The period beginning 1883 was actually a busy one for heavy 
manufacturing in Mt. Savage. A locomotive catalog was issued for 
the Works by their agent, Thomas B. Inness & Co. of Broadway, 
New York. The catalog listed five types of engines for sale. 
Numerous sales resulted. Narrow gauge engines proved so popular 
a product that the works installed a third rail up the main line from 
Mt. Savage for customer acceptance testing. The narrow gauge 
equipment, 4 of the 5 types listed in the catalog, was all of the Paul 
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pattern. It is unclear if the relationship between Paul and Mt. 
Savage deteriorated. In any case, the Mt. Savage Shops shipped 
quite a few narrow gauge engines of the Paul pattern. Up to that 
point, Mt. Savage had only built standard gauge units. 


Disruptive Technologies 


The term disruptive technology refers to an innovation that 
changes an existing market in an unexpected way. A 
transformational innovation is like that of railroads superseding 
canals; it was a continuous process, and not disruptive. There was 
a long overlap period where both methods of transportation were 
economically viable. But, in the end, the canal system didn't scale 
well, and the railroads did. The railroad was a disruptive 
technology to the freight business, as it replaced horse-and-wagons 
completely for all but the local delivery trade, the “last mile.”. 
Railroads were cost-effective. 


Railroads were much more efficient at moving people and goods 
over long distances; were generally less expensive to build than 
canals, but more than roads, and were less dependent on the 
fickleness of nature such as rainfall amount. They were more 
technologically advanced, and needed better educated operators. 
For merchants, particularly the merchants of a port city such as 
Alexandria or Baltimore, the advantages in lowering the cost of 
transportation was important, but so was the regularity of service - 
the railroads operated on a schedule. The system scaled; not long 
after the rail line reached west, it was double-tracked; allowing for 
traffic in both directions at the same time. Choke points on the 
canal were the locks, and the tunnel; both were boat-at-a-time. 


An example of a disruptive technology that favored the canal was 
the development of the steam excavator. The lower end of the 
canal was always silting up, and cleaning it out was a problem. The 


steam-powered excavator was an appropriate solution. 


Western Union was making huge profits with long distance 
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telegraphy when it failed to purchase Bell's telephone patents. We 
know how that went. Although the very rich had telegraphs 
installed in their homes to oversee business, the telephone system 
would soon be installed in almost every home, and require no 
special skill to operate. 


Both the canal and the railroad were disruptive to the stage lines 
and the long-haul horse-drawn freight company's. The canal and 
the railroads could have co-existed, but the canal infrastructure was 
subject to disruption from the forces of Nature. It never made 
enough money to pay off its construction costs and repair costs. It 
probably could, had it no competition. The railroad was disruptive 
to the canal. 


The freight wagons took on the role of last-mile service; local 
delivery. Freight has to be brought to the railroad (except for 
loading of bulk commodities, such as coal. These are usually 
loaded directly into rail cars.) The stage coaches were relegated to 
local travel as well; they were never a comfortable mode of 
transportation. 


There is a cost involved in moving information, even if it does not 
involve physical transfer. Information also has a value that may 
decrease with time. Today we have come to expect daily overnight 
mail delivery, instant Internet and wireless communication, and 
news and weather at our fingertips. 


In the mid 1700's, the British would send action orders for the 
Colonial Government from London via sailing ships to New York, 
Boston, or Alexandria. This would take weeks. These would be 
copied by administrators in longhand, then sent by horseback 
courier to the frontier, some 300-350 miles. This process would 
take additional weeks. The representatives of the British 
Government and the Ohio Company would deliver messages to 
Native Americans who would pass the messages along to French 
representatives. These would travel up the Ohio to New France. 
This would take additional weeks. The messages would travel on 
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sailing ships to Paris. This involved additional weeks at sea, and 
some time for the courier to reach Versailles. The reply would take 
the reverse path, and about the same amount of time. The message 
was usually irrevalent by the time it was received. 


Relative Economics of Transportation 
Options 


The C&O Canal began in 1828 and reached Cumberland in 1850. 
It was 184.5 miles long. The cargo carrying capacity of the Canal 
was estimated to be 300,000 tons per year. The canal neither 
started at the Chesapeake, nor ended at the Ohio. It stretched from 
Georgetown, and ended at Cumberland. 


The B&O Railroad cost over $7.6 million to reach Cumberland 
(B&O Railroad, annual report, 1845). The path length was 179 
miles. It started in 1828 and reached the Town in 1842. The B&O 
was a private company, and funds for construction were provided 
by bonds bought by the businessmen and City of Baltimore, the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 


In 1828, the Railroad has capital stock to the extent of $4 million. 
Three million of this was from private individuals and 
corporations, with the rest from, equally, the State of Maryland and 
the City of Baltimore. The canal, on the other hand, had $3.6 
million in capital, $3 million from public sources, and $600,000 
from individuals. Of the public sources, $1 million each came from 
the Federal Government and the City of Washington, $500,000 
from the State of Maryland, and $250,000 each from the Cities of 
Alexandria and Georgetown. 


Later, in 1836, the State of Maryland chipped in another $3 million 
each to the canal and the railroad. The City of Baltimore provided 
and additional $3 million to the railroad. The railroad lead to 
Baltimore, and the canal did not. 


The cargo carrying capacity of the railroad was estimated to be 
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over 500,000 tons per year. Cycle time for the round trip from the 
mines to Baltimore and back was estimated at 3 days. True to its 
name, the railroad did go from Baltimore, eventually to the Ohio 
River. 

It was demonstrated early in the Industrial Revolution in England 
that reducing friction was the key to moving large loads long 
distances. The development of canals using animal power used this 
principle, where only inertia has to be overcome to get the load 
moving, and the drag at low speeds is minimal. Go to ride the 
replica canal boat in Georgetown today and see how easily it is 
moved by one person. 


On the ground, it was shown that “one horse (on a rail system) 
could do the work of eight on a common road.” These early rails 
were made of wood, with flanged wheels on the cars, and were in 
use in the 1600's. Later, iron strap rail was used to reduce friction 
and extend the wear-life of the track. 


The legal limit for horse drawn wagons on the roads of England 
was set at 36 bushels of coal, or about 3,000 Ibs of cargo. More 
than that would damage the roads too much. Roads were rutted and 
muddy, and hard-surfacing was in the future. McAdam introduced 
his process in 1820. 


With heavier rail made from iron, steam engines were 
demonstrated as early as 1804. Not just to replace water power to 
drive mills, but as mobile locomotives to replace horses. Did this 
make economic sense? Absolutely. By 1814, steam locomotives 
were pulling 30 tons at 4 miles per hour upgrade. 


Horses versus Mules 


The canal boats used a team of two mules, working on 6 hour 
shifts. A second team was carried on the boat, and rested until it 
relieved the active team. The boat could move 24 hours per day, 
but in most cases, it tied up to the bank at night. Canal traffic was 
limited to 4 mph, so mules were a good choice. A good mule cost 
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$125. Mules are hybrid animals that come from the union of 
female horses and male donkeys. Mules come in male and female, 
but are almost always sterile. The size, strength, and disposition of 
the animals depends on their parentage. 


Alternately, the freight wagons on the National Road used horses. 
They were typically changed out at intervals, more often in the 
mountains. The horses provided more rapid transportation then 
mules would have. 


Pack horses could carry some 200 pounds on the mountain paths. 
That would be, for example, 2 bushels of salt, at 84 pounds each. 
Each bushel could be traded for a cow and a calf. The skin and pelt 
trade headed east, and raw materials and manufactured goods such 
as lead and iron, rifles, knives, hatchets, pots, and salt. Pack horses 
were generally not shod, due to the lack of iron and blacksmiths. 


There are two issues in the use of draft animals (and machines, for 
that matter), the rate of doing work, and the endurance. Early civil 
engineers related everything back to horse power, from water 
power to steam. The definition of horse power, a rate of doing 
work, was set by James Watt at 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 
This was easy to measure with a horse pulling a standardized load, 
and timed. Watt was in the business of selling steam engines to 
replace horses, and used a creative financing scheme with 
reimbursed the horse user for some of the horse power replaced. 
according to his definition of horsepower. 


So, asking the question, how many horsepower can a horse 
produce, we have first to figure out, what size and breed horse? A 
“typical” horse can produce about 1 horsepower over the course of 
a 10-hour day. It can produce, but not sustain, about 14 
horsepower. An Ox is more compliant and eats a wider range of 
food, but doesn't have the endurance of the horse. A mule produces 
less power than a horse, but has greater endurance. Sometimes it 
depends on what is available, and at what price. 
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A Captain J. L Cathcart regularly plied a steam boat between 
Cumberland and Georgetown around 1858. Part of the advantage 
of steam navigation, he asserts, is that "...steam will cause an 
improvements in morals, as it employs no mules for the men to 
curse." Mr. Cathcart evidently did not hang around early railroad 
engineers. He claimed a running cost for fuel of a dollar per day, 
one third of the cost for mules. He also noted the steam engine 
pumped out the bilge, and the mules did not (even when your 
cursed them, I suppose). He goes on to cite a savings of 45 cents 
per ton for coal from Cumberland to Georgetown over mule power. 
This was one steam over animal power revolution that fizzled out. 


Airport model 


Another mode of transportation, air, provides another interesting 
view of transportation. The first airport in the Nation was located 
at College Park, Maryland, after the Wright Brothers sold the Army 
on the technology. The second airport in the country was located at 
Mexico Farms, near Cumberland, about half-way between College 
Park and the Wright Brother's factory in Dayton, Ohio. 


The Cumberland airport is located on a flattened mountaintop in 
West Virginia. It was built with Federal money, and is maintained 
by a commission of Maryland and West Virginia interests. 
Passenger and freight service is provided, and it is a general 
aviation facility. During World War-II, the airport was used as an 
intermediate point for heavy bombers being delivered. It is also 
used for gliders. Werner von Braun, quite the gliding enthusiast, 
would frequently come up from NASA Headquarters in 
Washington, to relax soaring over the Alleghenies. 


Various commercial interests, such as passenger service, air 


freight, and commercial firms having their own aircraft have 
facilities at the airport. 
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Afterword 


Suggested side trips from Cumberland include the iron and 
locomotive manufacturing center of Mount Savage, The Train 
Station and carriage museum in Frostburg (best accessed by train). 
Also, down the Georges Creek on Route 36 to Lonaconing to see 
the surviving silk mill and iron furnace. Continue down to where 
Georges Creek meets the Potomac at Westernport. Across the river 
is Piedmont, West Virginia, and the original B&O Railroad, and a 
stop on the West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh Railroad. Senator 
Davis' house is still there. 


You can, for a bit of a longer drive go up to the headwaters of the 
Potomac River at the Fairfax Stone Historical Monument State 
Park, in Eglon, WV. The original stone was placed in 1746 as a 
boundary between the colonies of Maryland and Virginia. The 
original boundary was in dispute since 1649. John Savage had 
found the spring which was the source of the North branch of the 
Potomac in 1736. 


Constitution Park has a panoramic view of the City, the mountains, 
and the Narrows, from the Mayor's Monument. 


The original Sand Patch Tunnel began construction in the 
early1850s and opened in 1854. However, the B&O elected to 
construct a new bore in the late 1860s to lower grades and increase 
capacity. The new structure, still in use today, was completed in 
1871. It is between Cumberland and Connellsville, a bit beyond 
Mance, PA. 


You can also start in Pittsburgh, on the Great Allegany Passage 
Trail. From Pittsburgh to Cumberland, it follows the old Western 
Maryland line. It is a hiker-biker trail that connects Pittsburgh with 
Washington, DC via the C&O Canal National Historic Park at 
Cumberland, Maryland. The trail follows the path of the old P&LE 
and Western Maryland Railroad tracks that were removed in the 
early 1980's. From here, you can follow the flat path of the C&O 
canal towpath to Washington, D. C. The canal is a National Park. 
In Cumberland, the park service office is located in the bottom 
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level of the Western Maryland Train Station. So, we have part of 
the old railroad line and all of the old canal tow path, linked and 
now being used by hikers and bikers. 


Another good resource is the Allegany Museum, located just across 
the street from the Western Maryland Scenic station. It is a two 
story structure, with interpretive displays on the history of the 
Town, and its Transportation options. Open every day — check their 
schedule online. 
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